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tre L EMPLE DICKENS-umittes 
“I haye fallen in love with the edition of Dickens which you are 
printing, and | shall have to have it.”"-—#. W. Mabie, of ‘‘ The Outlook.”’ 


Mr. Mabie has stated the case exactly. People actually do fall in love with this dainty set of little 
books and Have to have it. 

For the first time in Dickens bibliography the novels are here presented in a form which, for con- 
venience of handling, legibility of type, pleasure to sight and touch, and satisfaction generally of the 
bookman’s artistic sense, leaves absolutely nothing to be desired. Amotig exceptional and exclusive 
features are the following : 

Chromatic Frontispieces—Drawn with spirit, Legible Type—That does not tire the eye any 
and embodying all the exquisite effects of water more than the little vollimes do the hand. 
colors. Convenient Size—‘ One hand,” companionable 

Soft Lambskin BRinding—in green, delicately  books—for the coach, the pocket, the satchel, the 
treated with gold leaf. Leather prepared by woods, or “on the way ddwn town.” 

rocess known only to Mr. Dent—with a “feel- Limited Edition-——-Only 1,000 sets were made, 
ing” that is luxury in itself. and 75% have now been sold. 


Forty Delightful Volumes: The Book-Lover’s Dickens 


In spite of import charges added to the cost of such careful manufacture, the Temple Edition 
is sold at avery low price. 





Please send me full particulars in regard to 
THE TEMPLE EDITION OF DICKENS 
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( A LANDMARK HISTORY OF NEW YORK 


By ALBERT ULMANN. With many illustrations. «12mo, cloth, $1.50: 

The sweep of commerce is rapidly destroying the old landmarks of New York. Mr. Ulmann describes a 
series of excursions to many of them and has woven the history about them.. In this book the reader makes 
visits in sequence to the old Dutch Settlement, the early E colony, the city as it was before the Revolu- 


tion, and so on down to the present time. Copies of rare prints and-maps and many plates made from recent 
photographs illustrate the work. . Z me . % nF a 








© PLEASURES OF THE TELESCOPE ) 


A Descriptive Guide-to Amateur Astronomers and All Lovers of the Stars. By GARRETT 
P. SERVISS. 8vo, cloth, illustrated, $1.50. 

Mr. Serviss, in his first chapter, gives directions for selecting and testing of telescopes He then : 
ceeds systematically to point out the chief objects of interest in the sky. Six chapters are devoted to Phis 
su'vey, which includes the various constellations and their most’ interesting gems. The eighth chapter is 
devoted to scenes on the planets, the ninth to the mountains and plains of the moon and the spectacles of the 


of the moon are of marvellous accuracy anid b 


~ 





sun, and the last discusses the question whether hey are planets among the stars. The star maps and giz) 
icy. 








By JULIAN RALPH, assisted by RUDYARD KIPLING, A. CONAN DOYLE, LorD STANLEY 
and others. With introduction by LorD ROBERTS. One vol., 1z2mo, $1.50. 


Mr. Ralph vividly sketches the humorous and ex ting features ‘of newspaper-editing in the field. 
a a 80 rich on the literary side and so picturesque in the circumstances of its origin deserves to be called 
ue. 











By Isaac R. PENNYPACKER. A new volume in the Great Commanders Series, edited by 
General James Grant Wilson. With illustrations and Maps. 12mo, cloth. 


A discriminating, compact, and interesting study of the victor of Gettysburg, including his experiences 
in the Mexican War and services d and afterward. A forcible argument is 


the promotion given to another. 


e ar can) 
\ forthe pre to show that General Meade was underrated by the Commander-in-Chief, and that he was me 








BIRD-LIFE is 


A Guide to the Study of Our Common Birds: By FRANK M. CHAPMAN. Associate Cu- 
rator of Mammalogy and Ceeeeoey: American Museum of Natural History; Author 
of “ Handbook of of Eastern North America,” “ Bird Studies with a Camera,” etc. 

\ New Po Colored Edition, with numerous text cuts and seventy-five full-page lithographic plates, 11- 


100 birds in their natural colors, after drawings by Ernest Seton-Thompson. ‘ Z 








.A SAILOR’S LOG on 


Recollections of Forty Years of Naval Life, by Rear Admiral RoBLtey D. Evans. One 
vol., 8vo, illustrated, $2.00 net. 


(- ’ WAR’S BRIGHTER SIDE ‘) 


( GENERAL MEADE i 








Admiral Evans's riences have covered two important wars, a cam) yard Alaskan pirates, hunt- 
ing trips in China ; service in every part of the world. It is a work of hietonioal portance. ‘s uf! 
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THE EVOLUTION OF IMMORTALITY | 
By the REv. SAMUEL McCONNELL. 12mo, $1-25. 


“ This little book is only a sketch, but it is so fascinating in style and-so original in conception and treatment, tha t every- 
one who reads it will be sorry that it isnot longer.”—New Vork Tribune. 





HISTORY, PROPHECY, AND THE MONUMENTS; 
OR, ISRAEL AND THE NATIONS . 


Il, TO THE END OF EXILE AND THE CLOSE OF THE SEMITIC REGIME IN © 
WESTERN ASIA, By Prof. JAMES FREDERIC McCURDY, University of Toronto. 
3 vols. Each, 8vo, $3.00 net. 


Il, TO THE FALL OF NINEVEH. I. TO THE DOWNFALL OF SAMARIA. 


Prof. FRANCIS BROWN (General Theological Seminary, N. Y.) writes: 


‘* If one can only read a single book on the subject, this 
is decidedly the book to read.” —Chvistian Literature. 





E T THE PHILOSOPHY OF RE- 
sg ttt an THEOLOGY LIGION IN ENGLAND 
AND AMERICA 


3 floret Seminary. Professor of the | By Professor ALFRED CALDECOTT, of 
ae ee ees 12mo, $1. King’s College, London. Cloth, 8vo, $3 net 





THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 66 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 














THE INDEFEND©N™/HOUSE FURNISHING 


A Weekly Magazine. Entered at the New taps Post Office sah dhieeaes, entation ob High Grade 


as Second-Ciass Mail Matter. 
Terms of ‘subscription, payable In advance ; one year, $2.00. Googe er odered in he Unie Site for 


Single Copies, 10 cents. 

ingle. co ies over, ots months old rent are cents. Postage Edd Refri erators, Our Standard for the 
‘ore ‘08 nion, r extra. 

toany for the chanee of an ‘sddress should be reoe ved one week, y g past quarter century 


before change is to take effect: the old as well as the new address 
should be given. Crockery, China and Saas Oats Seat Utensils, 


Cellar and Stable 
IRON VASES | "32 cleat Tene 
Made with reservoir containing suffi- | Hammocks, Nursery and Sick-Room Appliances. 
cient water to last 10 to 15 days. ked and delivered free at station 


Goods carefully 
within pam miles of New York. Orders by mail receive 
Plants thrive in them. Over 100 styles. prompt and ae otul eitemiin 


sch “wrist peta. "| “PENIS @ CONGER, 


Walbridge & Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 130 and 132 WEST 424d ST., 
135 WEST 4ist ST. 














SORE ive Dr ee acd Between Broadway and Sixth Avenue, New York. ; 














A GOOD TYPEWRITER 
IN YOUR OFFICE 
will demonstrate its mstrate its advantages. 
at 7 Send for samples of writing, of writing, with prices, etc. 


d most complete stock of second-hand Typewriters of any house in the trade 
renee prilegs of mspecti n, Title to every machine guaranteed. 


14 Barclay St =; New York. 3 West Baitimore 8t., Baltimore, Md 
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tion and education will a hand in hand ». ‘ 


eae ion for girls. The course wil 


German Elocution, “Literature 
ae household duties. 
baal eh the summer spent 





WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
REV. SAMUEL V. COLE. A.M., D.D., President 


67th year begins ¢. 18. oe ett coll reparatory ; 
advanced courses tor i schoo ates aud Others not wish, 
tive ty and German: music and 








New Yorx, Sing Sing. 
Dr. HOLBROOK’S SCHOOL. 


No vacancies till September. 

Notwithstanding the substantial enlargement 
of the school next September, the same rigid care 
will be exercised to exclude undesirable boys. 


’ FOR BOYS AND GIRLS—CITY. 


THE HORACE MANN SCHOOLS, 
Conducted under the ices of 
"Siow h Colege,, Columbia University 
Superior or i ieteenon | cal Culture, 
raneenon, Ar CoLuker Gt PREPARA ON. 


SAMUEL T. DUTTON, A.M. 
Superintendent. 


Aurora, Cayuga Lake, N. Y. 


WELLS COLLEGE 


FOR WOMEN. 

Course of Study partly required, many electives. Large 
Faculty with nop, esident Lecturers. Advantages for Music 
and Art. Opportunities for boating and other athletics, 
Gymnasium. Self Government. Accommodations limited. 
Send for Catalogue. Address Tae Presipenr. 


CHICAGO COLLEGE OF LAW. 
my ee of Lake Forest University. 


Three course leadin, gree 
admission ¢ to we wall the Staten For rod tale - ogue ad dress the 
Chicago,‘ is, gr Building, 


R N Brooklyn ®. Y., 299 Carlton Ave. 
(ear atk hey ey Tork Somalis tu ingore ft 


BRENTANO’S 5 ONLY BULLETIN 
ALL 800K LOVERS. 


a Sanne te mich data ata Se. or ver NW Youu. 























Light, creamy and 
delicate little bis- 
cuit that tempt you 
to eat when the ap- 
petite is forced. 
Baked to a crisp 
and slightly sprink- 
led with salt. Neat- 
ly put up in pack- 
age with wrapper 
like green watered 
silk. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY. 
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DRESS SHIELD 


ODORLESS 
IMPER VIOUS 
NO CHEMICALS 
NO RUBBER 
WASHABLE 
Cieksl Pair Warranted. 
re rad for be sap "} eens, qualities 


¥ OM ents for 0 pair to’ 
OomMo MFG. Co., 
MIDDLETOWN, CONNi 
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«We Were Not Disturbed All Night.” 


Parents tell us this who have vaporized Cresolene for 
their children with Whooping Cough orCroup Thei 
record oftwenty years shows the great curative and pre-} 
ventative power of Cresolene for Bronchitis, Influenza | 

easle .Caterrh, Coughs, Scarlet Fever, and other con-; 
tagious diseases, Recent tests made at the Yale Patho-! 
logical Laboratory — that vaporized Cresolene 
kills the germs of diphtheria Send for descriptive 
booklet with testimonials, Sold by all druggists, ,® 
Vapo-Cresolene Co. 180 Fulton 8t., N. Y.{ 








USE DR. WM. 


HALL’S BALSAM 


FOR THE LUNGS. 


For sale by Druggists in three sizes : 
25c., 50c, and $1.00 a bottle, 





Trunks, Bags, Suit Cases. 


THK BEST GOODS ONLY. 


TRAVEL, HOTELS AND RESORTS 


GOING ABROAD ON A BICYCLE TRIP? 
Send for “ Bicycling Notes for Tourists Abroad.” 


LEYLAND LINE 


Every Wednesday, BOSTON TO LIV POO 
First Cabin * ee cae 


» 845. upwards. ding on steamer. 
Splendid on. 28 Winitredian se is 4th ; 
am (new), 








tons, May 11 


_F. 0, HOUGHTON & CQ., Gen’l Agents 
: 115 State Street, Boston. 


LAKEWOOD, NEW JERSEY 


* BEASON OF 1901, 


LAUREL HOUSE... 
Me. ie 
LAUREL - IN -THE- PINES 


Under the management of DAVID B, PLUMER “* . 


Laurel House, oo pole 
A. J. Murphy, Assistant Manager 


Laurel-in-the-Pines, 
Horace Porter, Associate Manager 


Per 3 





The popular reputation the St.“Denis has { 
pear tr can be readily traced to ae 


Unique Location. Excellent Cuisine, 
Homelike Atmosphere, Courteous Service, 
and Moderate Prices. L 





THE SHOREHAM, : 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


American and European Plan. 
ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF. : 
Located in the most fashionable part 
of the city and within five minutes’ walk « 


of the EXECUTIVE MANSION, TREAS- 
URY, STATE, WAR and NAVY DE- 


PARTMENTS. 
JOHN T. DEVINE. 





The Standard of Excellence.: 57th Year - 


MEDITERRANEAN 


Weare now booking Parties to leave Apri May,, 
June and July, Euro ‘our , all expenses 


tour leaves in June ; p é z 
. 118 Broadway, New Yor 
Henry Gaze & Sons, 305 or°Garttht. Gnioage. | 
W. H. EAVES, 201 Wash’ n St., Boston. Mass, 
CHAS. EB Xpauee Apt 14S8outh 8t., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Other Tours more extended, § apelabe- ‘ 
orate tour of ail Kurope, tia Gage God. Navth Cape: 
and Russia rograms ready . 4 
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READING NOTICES 


OLD POINT COMFORT, RICHMOND AND 
WASHINGTON. 





Last ‘Tour of the Season via Pennsylvania Railroad, 


The last six-day personally-conducted tour of the season 
to Old Point Comfort, Richmond, and Washington via the 
Pennsylvania Railroad will leave New York and Philadelphia 
on Saturday, April 27. : 

Tickets, including rtation, meals en route in both 
directions,’ transfers of and , hotel ac- 
commodations at Old Point Comfort, Richmond, and Wash- 

ride about Ri ond will be sold at 
Brooklyn and Newark ; $32.50 
hiladelp , and proportionate 


Oup Point ComFort ONLY. 


Tickets to Old Point Comfort only, including luncheon on 
going trip, one and three-fourths days’ board at that place, 
an to return direct by — trains within six days, 
will be sold in connection with this tour at rate of $15.00 from 
New York ; $13.50 from Trenton ; $12.50 from Philadelpnia, 
and proportionate rates from other points. 

For itineraries and full information apply to ticket pao : 
Tourist A: t, 1196 Broadway, New York ; 789 Broad Street, 
Newark, N. J.; or Geo. W. Boyd, Assistant General Passen- 
ger Agent, Broad Street Station, Philadelphia.— Adv. 


TO WASHINGTON. 


Three Days’ Personally-conducted Tour via Penn- 
sylvania Railroad. 


On April 2 the Pennsylvania Railroad Company will run 
the sixth tour of the season to Washington. Tourist Agent 
and Chaperon will accompany the party. 

Round trip rate, governs eer transportation for the 
round trip, hotel accommodations, and transfer in Washing- 
ton, station to hotel, $14.50 from New York, $13.00 from 
Trenton, and $11.50 from Philadelphia. These rates include 
accommodations for two days at the bt Normandie, 
Riggs, or Ebbitt House.. For accommodations at Willard's, 
Regent, Metropolitan, or National Hotel, $2.50 less. Side 
trips to Mount Vernon, Richmond, Old Point. Comfort, and 
Norfolk at greatly reduced rates. - 

All tickets mood for ten days, with special hotel rates after 
expiration of hotel coupons. 

or itineraries and full information apply to ticket ts; 
Tourist Agent, 1196 Broadway, New York ; 4 Court Street, 
Brooklyn ; or ress Geo. W. Boyd, Assistant General 
Passenger Agent, Broad Street Station, Philadelphia.— Adv. 


American Baggage Uheck System Introduced in 
Eagiand. 


Owing to the increased travel of American Tourists via 
the Great Eastern Railway of England, this Company has 
decided to comply with the wishes of its Amwrican rons, 
and will introduce the. American plan of checking gage 
on and after May 1, 1901. 


AN UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY. 
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merchandise that are sure to be po 
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demand is so great:that we advise ourreaders to make 


article for personal wear or household use. 
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Book -Case 


“Elastic” 





THE IDEAL BOOK-CASE FOR HOMES 
A system of units—ten to thirty books, one unit; more books, 
more units, and get them as wanted. Possesses every feature 
of a perfect book-case, and adapted alike to the largest or 
smallest library. Grades dnd prices to suit all tastes and 
requirements. Carried in stock by dealers in principal cities. 
Also Filing Cabinets and Card Indexes built on same plan. 


“G.W” Pays the Freight. Ask for Catalog 100-V 


The Glube=“Wernicke Co. 


Cincinnati 


Fulton & Pearl Sts. NEW YORK. a Wabash Av. CHICAGO 
64-66 Pearl St. BOSTON. 7 Bunhill Row, E. C., LONDON, 











THE YOST TYPEWRITER. 


Ai A one in need of , ee t ori pgyten res - - a 
1 agra | e Yost, whic! a ictly 

madeline and is famous for its beautiful work. ere are 

pecia! he Yost machine which secure this 

result ; one is the ink pad, which is used in place of the ordi- 

This allows the type to come in direct contact 

r, so that the fine outlines of the letter are not 

mmed. The other feature is the center gue 

which secures an absolutely perfect alignment. For strictly 
first-class work the Yost cannot be surpassed.. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY. 


The National Biscuit Company show their keen interest in 
the welfare of their ee by offering them an opportu- 
he concern, 


ent at rate of 4 per cen 
of the month after it is fede. 


the company. 

eo 

discontinue them, may have 
interest b: 


up the full amount of his or her shares or wi 
money standing to his or her account, with accrued interest. 
The managers of the various plants of the National Biscuit 
Company will detailed information in regard to the 
above plan when requested to do so. Of the preferred stock 
of the company there is now outstanding 825,100 pa: 
dividends at the rate of 7 cent, The market value at the 
it time is about .50 per share. It is to be hoped that 
he employees of the National Biscuit Company will all take 
advantage of such a generous offer. 
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may be selected at the warerooms | 
of the Gorham Co., Silversmiths, | 
from an almost endless variety of 
copyrighted patterns, including 
several now shown for the first time. 
They may be had either in com- 
pact family chests that contain 
every requisite for a luxurious table 
service, or in small quantities of 
any preferred pattern that can 
be easily matched at any future 


time. The prices will be found 
most favorable 
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Survey. of the World. | 


At last the Constitu- 
tional Convention in 
Havana has formally 
expressed its disapproval of the condi- 
tions imposed in the Platt amendment. 
Several compromises had been rejected 
before the decisive action was taken, on 
the 12th inst., when by a vote of 18 to 10 
the convention declared its opposition to 
the amendment as a whole on account of 
the form of some of the conditions, and 
because of the substance of ihose provid- 
ing for intervention, naval stations, and 
the embodiment of the entire list in a per- 
manent treaty. The vote against sending 
a Commission to Washington had been 
reconsidered, and on the 13th a resolu- 
tion was adopted providing for the ap- 
pointment of such a Commission, to be 
composed of five delegates. By this res- 
olution, in which it was said that the opin- 
ion of the Convention as to the Platt 
amendment had already been declared, 
further action upon the question was de- 
ferred until after the return of the Com- 
mission from Washington. At one of 
the sessions an impassioned address was 
made by’ Gualberto Gomez, who de- 
clared that he would prefer the sover- 
eignty of Spain to an island government 
under the restrictions proposed by the 
United States ; if they should be accepted 
he would die of grief or leave Cuba for- 
ever. This delegate, a leading figure in 
the Convention, is a negro, an eloquent 
speaker, a forcible writer, and the owner 
of a newspaper in Havana. The ques- 
tion, he said, was to him partly one of 
race, for he feared that the influence of 
the United States would be exerted 
against the blacks. His paper, regarded 


Cuba Rejects the 
Conditions 


as the organ of the Convention, asserts 
that General Wood is the “ chief abstacle 
preventing a harmonious adjustment of 
differences” and should be recalled. 
General Wood has repeatedly assured the 
Government at Washington that the — 
Convention would accept the conditions. 
While a majority of the delegates have 
from the beginning been unwilling to ac- 
cept them, the opposition has recently 
been increased by the temporary sup- 
pression of La Discusion, and the arrest 
of its editor and cartoonist by General 
Wood’s orders. Last week the- editors 
of El Estirador, the organ of the Steve- 
dores’ Union, were sentenced by the 
American Captain of the Port to be im- 
prisoned for a month for publishing ar- 
ticles designed, it was alleged, to cause 
disorder. But they were released the 
same day. The effect of the Conven- 
tion’s action will be to defer the with- 
drawal of the troops. The President will 
hear the arguments of a Commission if 
one shall be sent to him from Cuba, but 
he will reply, it is said,-that he cannot 
modify the conditions imposed’ by the 
Army Act. Congress alone has power 
to do that, and Congress will not be in 
session again until December. Senator 
Spooner expresses the opinion that no 
change will be made then. It is ex- 
pected by some that the President will 
dissolve the present: convention and or- 
der a general election for another one, to 
consider and take action upon the Platt 
amendment and nothing else.. Such an 
order, it is said, would cause a discussion 
of the matter by the: people throughout 
the island. There was no such discus- 
sion before the present delegates were 
865 
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elected; and somé think that after the 
question has been thoroughly considered 
by the people, a majority of them will 
accept the conditions which the present 
convention has declined. Others pre- 
dict that the action of the present con- 
vention will be approved by the people 
at another election, as it appears to be 
supported by public opinion throughout 
the island at the present time. 


a 


The Reform Commit- 
tee of Fifteen ap- 
pointed in November 
last at the meeting in the hall of the New 
York Chamber of Commerce, has made 
a preliminary report. At the beginning 
it is said that the committee’s purpose 
was to investigate concerning gambling 
and the social evil, to publish the results 
of the inquiry, to promote corrective 
legislation, and to suggest provision for 
more wholesome conditions and _ sur- 
roundings for residents in certain parts 
of the city. Gambling houses and pool- 
rooms were found to be violating the law 
openly, with the permission of the au- 
thorities. Undoubtedly they were pro- 
tected, the committee says, by officers 
who should have suppressed them. Raids 
made by the committee’s agents have 
shown that citizens can force the authori- 
ties to close such places ; and at the pres- 
ent time gambling is not profitable to 
those who had been beneficiaries of it. A 
report to be made hereafter will suggest 
a course to be pursued concerning the 
social evil. The committee does not 
think the best interests of the city would 
be served by any violent attempt to sup- 
press this evil. One manifestation of it, 
however—the existence of the vice in 
tenement houses—calls for prompt and 
vigorous action. Investigation showed 
that a‘large proportion of the tenement 
house population was subject to the con- 
taminating presence of this evil. In each 
one of the 125 tenement houses exam- 
ined by the committee’s agents, in which 
the evil was found, there was an average 
of 24 children or youth under the age of 
eighteen. The committee, with the help 
of the new Tenement House laws (en- 
acted last week), intends to drive this 
evil from the tenements. It recommends 
that provision be made in each Assembly 
district for at least one hall or other place 


Reform Movement 
in New York 


for meetings, in which the- people may 
come together to consider questions of 
social betterment. The chairman of the 
committee, William H. Baldwin, Jr., re- 
peated before the Governor last week, at 
a hearing on the Tenement House bills, 
the parts of the report relating to the so- 
cial. evil in tenements. A bill revising 
the city charter is in the hands of 
Croker’s Mayor, Van Wyck, for ac- 
ceptance or disapproval by him; and at 
a hearing in his office on Saturday last, 
when the chairman’s testimony was re- 
ported to him by persons opposing the 
new legislation concerning tenements, 
the Mayor remarked that Chairman 
Baldwin was a liar and ought to be 
driven from the city. “We have in 
New York,” said he, “ the highest stand- 
ard of morality in all the world.” The 
bills proposed by the Tenement House 
Commission have been signed by the 
Governor, and are now laws. A new 
Tenement House Department is created, 
with a Commissioner at the head of it, 
to enforce the new provisions for the 
sanitary improvement of tenements, the 
exclusion of vice and the protection of 
tenements against fire. , 


Sd 


Mayor Johnson’s The new Mayor of 


Policy Johnson, has taken up 


the duties of his office with much energy. 
At the beginning, as we said last week, 
he surprised his predecessor by assum- 
ing his powers just in time to prevent the 
signing of an ordinance which would 
have given a great strip of the water 
front to a railroad company. On the 
following day he set a well known tax 
reformer at work with a hundred clerks 
and nearly a thousand maps, making a 
valuation of every piece of real estate 
in the city, his purpose being to readjust 
taxation upon a fair basis. He then be- 
gan to enforce the building laws; in vio- 
lation of which the erection of wooden 
structures within the fire limits had been 
permitted. By his orders two such 
buildings were torn down. One of them 
was new, and a county officer owned it. 
‘Notice was. served upon the owners of 
hundreds of buildings that the Fire De- 
partment would be instructed to remove 
them if the owners should fail to do the 
work. The liquor laws are to be en- 
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forced, but ‘not with the aid of spies. 
Owners of gambling houses have been 
ordered to close them at once. The 
Mayor appointed the Rev. Harris M. 
Cooley to be Director of Charities and 
Correction, and at the same time made a 
liquor-dealer named Madigan Director 
of Accounts. The latter at once retired 
from the liquor business. The Mayor’s 
brother, Albert—whose plan for a tun- 
nel and three-cent fares in New York the 
Rapid Transit Commission could not ac- 
cept—will now ask the people of Cleve- 
land to give him the right to use their 
streets for a railway system, on which 
the fare shall be three cents with univer- 
sal transfers. The franchises of the ex- 
isting lines will expire during the pres- 
ent Mayor’s term. The Democratic 
gains at almost all of the municipal elec- 
tions in Ohio, with the victory of John- 
son in Cleveland, continue to be interest- 
ing subjects of discussion among poli- 
ticians. If a Democratic legislature 
should be elected in November the Mayor 
would probably be a candidate for For- 
aker’s seat in the Senate. Or he may 
stand for the office of Governor, with the 
Presidential nomination in mind. Lee 
Meriwether, for whom nearly 30,000 
votes were cast at the recent election in 
St. Louis, where his platform was munic- 
ipal ownership, is now saying that if the 
Democrats nominate ‘Hill in 1904 there 
will be a third party on a platform of 
“public ownership” of.‘public utilities, 
with Johnson at the head of its ticket. 


Js 


Conflicting statements 
about the condition of 
the people of Porto 
Rico have recently been made. The 
Commissioners who are here to protest 
against the new Revenue Act say that 
Governor Allen’s optimistic reports are 
not warranted by the actual situation. 
Santiago Iglesias, delegate from the Fed- 
eration of Labor in Porto Rico, has ar- 
rived in this country bearing a petition to 
the President, signed by 6,000 men who 
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beg for an opportunity to work. Many | 


persons are starving, they say; estates 
are idle, shops are closed, and the people 
are so wretched that many seek relief in 
suicide. They complain that organizers 
of labor are persecuted and imprisoned. 
On the other hand, representatives of the 


the World 


Federation Regional, another labor or- 
ganization, ask the insular government 
to inform the President that the working 
people have full confidence in Governor 
Allen. They say that Iglesias is a social- 
ist agitator who has been on the island 
only three years, and does not represent 
the laborers. The Governor himself, 
now in this country, says that the asser- 
tions in the Iglesias petition are not true, 
and are the work of a malcontent who 
opposes American rule, meaning Munoz 
Rivera, the leader who ordered his party 
not to vote at the last election. There are 
more people employed now, the Gov- 
ernor adds, than ever before except when 
the relief projects were in hand. For 
work on roads alone the United States 
has distributed $1,250,000. The testi- 
mony’of others, however, seems to prove 
that there is much extreme poverty and 
destitution in the interior. Capital from 
abroad is withheld until the Supreme 
Court’s decision in the pending constitu- 
tional question shall have been made 
known, and planters are not able to em- 
ploy labor for the full cultivation of their 
estates. There is very little money in 
the treasuries of the towns; in Ponce a 
few weeks ago it was necessary to raise 
by subscription the $800 needed for a 
small-pox hospital. It is reported that 
the fruit-growers of California, who suc- 
cessfully opposed the reciprocity treaty 
with Jamaica, will protest against the ap- 
proaching removal of the tariff on 
oranges and other fruit products of Porto 
Rico. The Secretary of Agriculture ap- 
pears to be in sympathy with them, hav- 
ing recently expressed the opinion that 
the duties on Porto Rican fruit ought to 
be 50 per cent. of the Dingley rates, in- 
stead of 15 per cent., and should be per- 
manent on that basis. 


J 


The Taft Commission ar- 
rived at Iloilo on the 1oth, 
and on the following day an 
important appointment. was -made there. 
The office of Governor of the Province 
of Iloilo, which includes half of the Is- 
land of Panay, and has a population of 
1,000,000, was given. to General Martin 
Delgado, who was the chief insurgent 
commander on that island until he sur- 
rendered in January last. He had the 
recommendation of General Hughes, and 
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his appointment is very. well received in 
Panay, where he enjoys great popular- 
ity. His salary is $3,000.. .The new 
treasurer of the province is an American 
soldier, but all the other officers are na- 
tives. Full explanations concerning the 
new provincial government were made 
before an assembly of delegates from all 
parts of the island by the Commission- 
ers, in honor of whom the municipality 
gave a ball and a banquet. The Commis- 
sioners were also warmly received at 
San Jose, the capital of another province, 
on the same island, where the people 
have given the name of Washington to 
their public square, in which a statue 
of Liberty has been erected. It is re- 
ported, but not officially, that Aguinaldo 
has signed a manifesto addressed to the 
insurgents, after hesitating for .a time 
over two clauses prepared by Chief Jus- 
tice Arellano. He will be removed from 
his present quarters to a house in the fin- 
est residential district of the city. The 
Government hopes to procure by his 
agency the surrender of General Tinio, 
who is only 23 years old but commands 
in Northern Luzon the largest party of 
insurgents still in the field. Aguinaldo 
is not unwilling to remain under guard 
for a time, because he fears the ven- 
geance of the friends of General Luna, 
who was assassinated by his order in a 
Filipino camp. Agoncillo, the Filipino 
agent in Paris, announced on the 12th 
that General Sandico had been elected 
commander and dictator in place of 
Aguinaldo; but Sandico had surrendered 
-on the 8th at Cabanatuan. He has a 
bad record, and may be tried for violating 
the rules of war. Among those who 
have recently given themselves up are 
Colonel Alba and Colonel Arce, with 445 
men. Their retirement leaves no hostile 
bands in the provinces of Zambales and 
Bataan. The Federal party is spreading 
through Luzon, and a new party, the 
Conservative, having substantially the 
same platform but more closely allied to 
the Catholic Church, has been organized 
under the leadership of Colonel Blanco, 
who formerly commanded the Macabebe 
regiment in the Spanish army. The 
trial of the commissary officers and mer- 
chants who conspired to rob the Govern- 
ment at Manila is now in progress. Un- 
der a decision of the War Department, 
the Hoar amendment, enacted at the re- 
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cent session. of Congress, does not pre- 
vent the cutting of timber on the public 
lands for necessary building operations ; 
but it does not appear that this interpre- 
tation of the law was designed, as cer- 
tain opposition journals say it was, to 
serve the interests of Representative 
Hull’s Lumber and Development Com- 
ny. 

pany P 

The wounded vanity of 
France has been soothed, 
and the bonds. between that 
country and Russia havé once more been 
drawn tight. Admiral Birileff, who 
sailed with his fleet from Toulon,. re- 
ceived instructions from the Czar at Bar- 
celona to return to the Riviera and pay 
his respects to President Loubet. This 
he did, and great was the rejoicing in 
France. At Villefranche the Admiral 
and the President met and exchanged 
the proper courtesies. Admiral Birileff 
and two of his officers received the Cross 
of the Legion of Honor, and in return 
the Russian bands played the “ Marseil- 
laise” lustily. From Villefranche the 
President, with M. Delcassé, Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, and M. André, Minister 
of War, proceeded to Toulon, where the 
great festivities occurred. Loubet and 
the Duke of Genoa complimented each 
other, guns were fired, ribbons bestowed, 
banquets eaten, telegrams sent, and in 
sum France and Italy are proclaimed 
close “ friends.” President Loubet has 
received high praise for his unfailing 
tact, and seems to have won the esteem 
even of his enemies. It is easy to smile 
at such pompous formalities, but as a 
matter of fact the present proceedings 
may have real significance in the future. 
There is no doubt that the people of Italy 
are somewhat restless under the Drei- 
bund; and it is even hinted that in the 
future Russia, France and Italy will be 
drawn together after the manner of the 
Triple Alliance. This, however, is mere 
conjecture. | The immediate results are 
shown in the better understanding of 
France and Italy in the management of 
their African interests ——The naval pro- 
gram of the French budget has been ac- 
cepted. The project includes the build- 
ing of 6 battle ships, 5 armored cruisers, 
28 destroyers, 112 torpedo boats and 
some 26 submarine boats. The plan 
coversoperations until 1907 ; but this year 
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will see the beginning of 2 battle ships, 1 
armored cruiser and a number of smaller 
vessels. The battle ships are to be of 
14,865 tons each, with an estimated speed 
of 18 knots. There is a plan to increase 
the number of officers in the navy 
proportionately. 


One of the most 
gratifying features 
of the Austrian 
“ Away from Rome” movement is its 
increasing spiritual and non-political 
character. It has actually become a re- 
ligious agitation, altho it was in the be- 
ginning largely national and political. 
Probably the most characteristic expres- 
sion of this fact was recently given in the 
Austrian Parliament, when, in the course 
of a heated debate on the dangers of the 
moral philosophy of de Liguori and of 
the Jesuit system in general, one of the 
most prominent of the converts of the 
Protestant propaganda, Dr. Eisenkolb, 
made this profession and confession of 
his faith: ; 

“We have declared our adherence to the 
new faith because in our heart of hearts we be- 
lieve it to be the truth. We have no sinister 
motives in becoming Protestants. We have 
our catechism in our hands, and after a long 
time we have again learned how to pray; our 
innermost nature has been warmed by a living 
Christian faith, our hearts belong to Jesus 
Christ, the Savior. We will not permit any- 
body, not even if he be a minister, to step be- 
tween us and our God, the Savior, as a media- 
tor. We are happy in having taken up the 
battle for true Christianity and for the gospel, 
because our hearts belong to the Lord. We 
have not forgotten what was the fate of John 
Hus, nor what was the fate of the evangelicals 
in the battle of the White Hills, and how 
much noble Protestant blood there flowed in 
defense of the truth. At that time Austria 
was at the point of becoming Protestant; the 
record of how it was again made Catholic has 


been written in blood. e recognize it as our 
most sacred duty to spread ge ookant 
faith to the ends of the empire.” , 
This public confessor before “ Emperor 
and Empire” is a member of the newly 
organized Protestant congregation at 
Karbitz, which has only recently dedi- 
cated its new house of worship. The 
progress of the movement is indicated by 
the recent official report for the year 
1900, according to which 79 new Prot- 
estant churches were dedicated within 
the last two years, the membership of 
which consists, practically without ex- 
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ception, of former Roman Catholics. Of 
these 15 are found in Bohemia alone; 
and services are held in-scores of places, 
and in fully 40 of these no Protestant 
preaching had been heard since the days ° 
of the counter-reformation. The Kuirch- 
enzeitung for Austria, the organ of this 
movement, reports that fully 13,000 per- 
sons had left the Roman Catholic 
Church and joined the Protestant, while 
7,000 have become Old Catholics. The 
movement is spreading, and has crossed 
the boundary into Saxony, where, of the 
comparatively small Catholic contingent 
in the last two years over a thousand 
Catholics joined the Protestant Church. 
In the same: way the “ Former Priest” 
movement in France has crossed the Bel- 
gian boundary, and is becoming a factor 
and force in the life of that ultra-Cath- 
olic country. The public press has in re- 
cent times discussed favorably and fully 
the various anti-Catholic tendencies, and 
especially such journals as La Reforme, 
La Lutte, and others speak warmly of 
the claims of Protestantism. The agi- 
tation, however, is yet in its beginnings, 
and still lacks organization and leaders. 
& 


The statistics for the 
winter term of the 
Universities of the 
Fatherland show that Bismarck’s fears 
of the growth of a “ learned proletariat,” 
to which he repeatedly gave expression 
in Parliament, are not without some 
foundation. Notwithstanding the fact 
that for many years the supply of Uni- 
versity graduates has far exceeded the 
demand, so that even in the theological 
department, where the surplus has been 
the smallest, candidates must often wait 
from six to ten years for a position, the 
rush to the University centers continues 
to increase. The matriculants now num- 
ber 34,412, and if the non-matriculated 
hearers are added, among them over one 
thousand women, the total attendance is 
at least forty thousand. These data can 
be seen in their proper perspective only 
when it is remembered that the Univer- 
sity courses represent post-graduate 
work, and do not include any of the tech- 
nical branches which are relegated to the 
Schools of Technology ; and since these 
have by Government decree been placed 
on an equality with the Universities the 
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ten atid more thousand students attend- 
ing these institutions must be added to 
the contingent looking for academic de- 
grees to the Universities, and for ap- 
pointment to the State. In the list of 
schools furnishing these 34,412 matri- 
culated students are included also the 
Academies of Miinster and of Brauns- 
berg, which consist of only a Catholic 
theological faculty and a philosophical 
faculty, with a total attendance in the 
former department of 389 and in the lat- 
ter of 393. All the other students are 
found in the twenty full Universities, es- 
tablished by the various States consti- 
tuting the German Empire. For it must 
be remembered that the Empire, as such, 
has no University, except possibly that 
of Strassburg; all the others are con- 
trolled by the different States, or, as in 
the case of Jena, by a number of smaller 
political component parts of the Empire. 
Germany is no more united educationally 
than it is ecclesiastically, and the Univer- 
sities recognize each other and the work 
done by each only because the ideals and 
methods in all are practically the same. 
Neither organically nor legally is there 
any bond of union between them. The 
attendance is based largely on the reputa- 
tion of the professors and the faculties, 
or the attractions of the city or town, al- 
tho in most cases a candidate seeking en- 
gagement in any of the States must have 
studied a certain number of semesters 
in the provincial University. In point of 
attendance three of these Universities 
have for many years occupied a promi- 
nence of their own—namely, Berlin, with 
a total of 6,673 full students; Munich, 
with 4,184, and Leipzig, with 3,586. Of 
the other seventeen not one reaches the 
two-thousand line, altho Bonn, with 
1,917, is not far off, followed by Halle, 
with 1,731; Breslau, with 1,638; Tibin- 
gen, with 1,350; Gottingen, with 1,317; 
Heidelberg, with 1,280; Freiburg, with 
1,218; Wurzburg, with 1,164; Strass- 
burg, with 1,132; Marburg, with 1,053. 
All the other, report fewer than one 
thousand, the least and last being. Ros- 
tock, with 512. Only six of the full Uni- 
versities have Catholic theological facul- 
ties, but all with the exception of three 
have Protestant faculties, while Bonn; 
Breslau and Tubingen have both. It is 


significant of those Protestant faculties 


where the conservative forces either pre- 












vail or are well represented that the at- 
tendance of students in this department 
is the largest. For this reason Halle has 
led in this regard for years, the attend- 
ance last semester being 380, followed 
by Berlin with 366. 
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The death of M. Stoiloff, re- 
cently Premier of Bulgaria, 
removes a sane and wise 
statesman from that troubled part of the 
world. M. Stoiloff was a graduate of 
Robert College at Constantinople, and an 
example of the admirable work done by 
that institution. His policy was always 
one of reconciliation, and aimed at unit- 
ing together the various Balkan States 
and ‘attaching them more intimately to 
the Western Powers of Europe. Noone 
can predict the future of these States, 
ground as they are between Turkey and 
-Russia, and the loss of any able counsel- 
lor will be deeply felt. How restless 
Macedonia is under Turkish supremacy 
has just become more evident than ever 
from the discovery of political .papers on 
a prisoner. It seems that a secret com- 
mittee, “ The Bulgarian Committee of 
Macedonia,” in Sofia, is directing, the 
preparations for rebellion throughout the 
State. Armed bands are to be recruited 
from native Bulgarians, and are to re- 
ceive weapons from the Central Council, 
whose commands they obey implicitly. 
The local committees pledge themselves 
to a certain number of recruits, and un- 
dertake to spread the propaganda in 
every possible way. They are to put to 
‘death any person designated by the Cen- 
tral Council, but acts of personal ven- 
geance and all wanton violence are strict- 
ly prohibited. Every precaution was 
taken to maintain the closest secrecy; 
but the urgency of the Porte supported 
by the influence of Russia caused the 
Bulgarian Government to make special 
exertions. 
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fi! Probably the most impor- 
Beles ee tant event in the Far East 
‘owers 


is the official statement 
from Japan that she is fully: satisfied with 
the attitude of Russia toward Manchuria. 
On April 1oth the Japanese Minister 
called at the State Department and in- 
formed Secretary Hay that his Govern- 
ment accepted the declarations of Russia, 
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and that all danger of rupture between 
the two countries was removed. It is 
not entirely easy to understand the sit- 
uation, if Japan is to be taken at her 
word, for Russia has really not receded 
from her former position. It is at least 
gratifying to know that a war is averted 
which might have endangered the peace 
of Europe. Probably, however, a cer- 
tain class of statesmen in England would 
have welcomed any conflict which would 
have imperiled the growing power of 
Russia. In the meanwhile the Ministers 
at Peking are very slow to adjust the in- 
demnities to be demanded of China. 
From conflicting reports it is impossible 
to learn just what the demands of the 
various countries are, altho the general 
opinion is that they aggregate something 
like $300,000,000, which is nearly double 
what Japan required of China after the 
war between those two countries. 
Whether China can pay any such sum as 
this is a matter of great doubt. The 
American demand is said to be about 
$25,000,000—a very modest claim in 
comparison with most of the others. Mr. 
Rockhill has been instructed to urge that 
the indemnities be calculated on a basis 
of the cost of the expedition to Peking 
and not on a consideration of the military 
expenses incurred since then. The 
proposition is rather naive, since Ger- 
many—to mention no other country—is 
supposed to be most extravagant in her 
demands, altho she furnished very few 
troops to that expedition. It is charac- 
teristic of the attitude taken by Washing- 
ton throughout all the negotiations. 
England’s suggestion that an increase of 
area of trade be asked for instead’ of a 
money indemnity seems on the whole the 
wisest and most merciful plan. Reports 
have reached us of an uprising in Mon- 
golia, under the leadership of General 
Tung Fu Hsiang, but the exact nature 
of the rebellion, and indeed its very ex- 
istence, is still problematical. . Tung Fu 
Hsiang is one of the strongest of the 
Chinese Generals, and was very active in 
the Boxer movement. ‘He is said to have 
directed the bombardment of Tientsin. 
What effect this. rebellion—supposing it 


to be a fact-—will have on the foreign 


negotiations remains to be seen... There 
seems to bé a emg anxiety to get the 
troops out of China... As stories continue 
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to pour in of the atrocities performed on 
the so-called punitive expeditions, Amer- 
icans have constantly greater cause to re- 
jeice in the attitude taken by our Govern- 
ment and soldiers. Dr. Seaman, who 
has returned from.China, brings a flatter- 
ing account of the reliance bestowed on 
our troops by the natives, while at the 
same time he criticises freely certain fol- 
lies of our Commissary Department. It 
is good, too, to repeat the words which 
he quotes of Hsi Chang Yu, who was be- 
headed on February 26th at the demand 
of the allies. It is good to remember 
that sincere and honorable patriotism 
was the guiding sentiment of many of 
the rebellious leaders. Just before Hsi 
Chang Yu was led to the block he was 
brought, arrayed in the magnificent sable 
and silk robes of his rank, before the 
members of the board for identification. 
He said to them: “I know there have 
been mistakes made in China for which 
I have been in part responsible, but if my 
death will bring peace and prosperity to 
my country I cheerfully surrender my 
life!” 


& 
African ne. English are apparently 
Affairs  1°rCing operations very slowly 


toward the northern parts of 
the Transvaal. Pietersburg, which is 
the northern terminus of the railway, has 
been taken; and Rylstroom, a large town 
about ‘midway between Pretoria and 
Pietersburg, has been wiped out, all the 
inhabitants being sent to Pretoria. Now 
the Boers have gathered together their sup- 
plies and ammunition in the mountainous 
region of the Zoutpans Berg, from which 
it will be extremely difficult to dislodge 
them. It is said that no more reinforce- 
ments are to be sent to the British army. 
Sir Alfred Milner proclaims that the miil- 
itary tribunals are abolished at Johannes- 
burg and Pretoria, and civil administra- 
tion introduced. Perhaps the most im- 
portant news from Africa is the persist- 
ent rumor that General De Wet has be- 
come distracted by the hopelessness of his 
cause. It is even reported that he is ac- 
tually insane, and goes about among his 
own troops in terror of his life. As De 
Wet has been among the most bitter of 
England’s opponents, his state may have 
decided influence on the settling of diffi- 
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culties. In the meanwhile it is pleasant 
to remember that war has not the whole 
of Africa to itself. The telegraph which 
is to unite Cape Colony and Cairo has 
made good progress. The line already 
reaches from Cape Colony up to the 
northern point of Lake Tanganyika, in 
German East Africa. From there to the 
southern end of the Egyptian wire only 
1,200 miles remain. 


That peace reigns in Ameri- 
can Samoa is manifest from 
the fact that the very capable 
administrator of the island dependency, 
Commander Tilley, finds this a fit oppor- 
tunity to return to Washington to give 
account of his stewardship. It is the 
first time in thirty odd years that any por- 
tion of Samoa has been left, in fact could 
be safely left, without a responsible su- 
perior white official. In establishing 
fixed government in the American is- 
lands Commander Tilley has wisely -re- 
frained from meddling with ancient cus- 
toms which have been in force among the 
Samoans from their earliest history. 
Manua has its own native administrator, 
who carries out the orders from the na- 
val officer. Tutuila is divided, as it has 
ever been, into the eastern and western 
“ falelimas,’—a term which :aay be 
loosely defined as provinces or districts, 
altho to the Samoan it conveys an idea of 
authority. Instead of irregular war 
parties and bushwhackers sneaking 
through the jungle, there is now seen a 
small contingent of native troops proper- 
ly uniformed and regularly drilled, for 
the Samoan readily assumes the outward 
show of the soldier. A boarding school 
for girls has just been built by the Sa- 
moans themselves at Pago-Pago, and 
opened by the London Mission; it has a 
capacity of one hundred girls, and the 
limit was exhausted before the school 
was opened. It is intended to teach Eng- 
lish and the high school studies in Eng- 
lish, and from the start the institution 
promises to be self-supporting. Civil 
government was established in every part 
of the American islands by a formal re- 
enactment of the Ten Commandments, 
and additions to this simple code are 
made as need arises. Indeed, the prin- 
ciple of self-government has been the key- 
note of this interesting experiment in the 
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assimilation of a lower race, and Com- 
mander Tilley exercises a mild supervi- 
sion to point out mistakes when made and 
to suggest the means for their correc- 
tion. German Samoa, on the contrary, 
is ina ferment. The Samoans are made 
to work by official taskmasters, chiefs of 
the highest rank are set at degrading 
tasks, Mataafa has retired to his Own 
Cave of Adullam, and every broken man 
lies out in the bush awaiting the hour to 
rebel. Letters received in this country 
from prominent natives speak of the 
great discontent and the fear of hopeless 
revolt. German rule is of the masterful 
sort, and under it there is growing dis- 
content. In Tutuila and the islands of 
Manua, there is American rule, and with 
it such peace, happiness and prosperity 
as the vexed islands have never known. 
German colonial officials behold the boat- 
loads of Samoans crossing the strait east- 
ward by night to visit their kin and their 
friends in the American island, and to 
view with their own eyes the novelty of 
Samoa in concord; they have essayed to 
prevent this migration by a tax of.a shil- 
ling a head which each must pay to cross 
the strait, and a shilling is much money 
to the Samoan, but still the exodus, con- 
tinues. 4 


Reports come that Lord Curzon 
‘is expecting to raise a great sum 
of money, largely from native princes, in 
order to build a suitable memorial to 
Queen Victoria in Calcutta. Naturally 
some opposition shows itself to such a 
lavish expenditure, when India is in the 
grip of famine and plague. ©The ques- 
tion is a perennial one; there is always 
suffering to be alleviated, yet such relief 
is only temporary, whereas money spent 
in buildings or establishments, which at 
the time appear needlessly extravagant, 
produces lasting benefit. The conditions 
of India just at present, however, may 
well raise a protest against any such pro- 
posal. The Bombay Presidency owing 
to lack of rains is again suffering from 
famine. Swarms of destructive insects 
add to the devastation of the drouth. 
Moreover, the plague is spreading with 
horrid rapidity. Official returns make 
the daily deaths from this cause as high 
as a thousand, and the actual number is 
probably still higher. 
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The Military Idea of Manliness. 


By Ernest Howard Crosby. 


(Mr. Crosby is the son of the late Rev. Howard Crosby and one of the foremost social reformers of this country. 
He is a great admirer, if not disciple, of Count Tolstoy and of late years has become a vegetarian, His best known 


book is *‘ Plain Talk in Psalm and Parable.’’—Epiror.] 


ENERAL FUNSTON’S exploit in 
capturing Aguinaldo has met with 

a good deal’ of adverse criticism. 

The facts of the case are briefly these: 
Funston came into possession of a letter 
from Aguinaldo ordering 400 men to be 
sent to him as reinforcements. He 
forged,—or caused to be forged,—an an- 
swer to this in the name of the insurgent 
general, Lacuna, imitating his signature 
and making use of his seal, which he had 
found. In this letter he informed Agui- 
naldo that pursuant to his orders he, 
Lacuna, was sending him his best com- 
pany. Funston then organized his ex- 
pedition, composed of 78 Macabebes, of 
whom 20 wore insurgent uniforms and 
the rest were dressed as workmen. Gen- 
eral Funston, four American officers and 
four ex-insurgent officers accompanied 
the expedition, the Americans wearing 
blue shirts and khaki trousers, but no 
insignia of rank. They advanced into 
the insurgent country, the native officers 
announcing that they had captured the 
Americans and were taking them as pris- 
oners to Aguinaldo. They had to pass 
through a wild and uninhabited region, 
and after a seven days’ march were ‘so 
enfeebled by hunger that they had to 
send to Aguinaldo’s camp for food, which 
was promptly furnished to them, the 
Filipino general giving special orders that 
the American prisoners should be kindly 
treated. When they reached Aguinaldo’s 
headquarters, and while the ex-insurgent 
officers were engaging him in conversa- 
tion, the Macabebes were ordered to open 
fire on the Filipino bodyguard, which 
they did, killing several of them. Agui- 
naldo meanwhile was seized by one of 
the ex-insurgent officers and made a pris- 
oner. General Funston’ took’ command 
as soon as the firing began, and assisted 
personally in capturing Apuinaldo. The 
question upon this statement of facts is 
whether General’ Funstoti’s conduct 
throughout ‘was manly and creditable. 
I do-not propose to express an opinion 


upon this question, but merely to remark 
that the very fact that a certain line of 
action invites discussion ought to be suffi- 
cient to condemn it in the minds of those 
who have the highest standard of honor, 
and that when it is necessary to cite prec- 
edents and opinions to satisfy our con- 
sciences, the luster of an act is already 
tarnished. 

It is notable tha: the defenders of Gen- 
eral Funston have as a rule appealed to 
the soldier’s code of honor as being less 
stringent than that which applies to or- 
dinary. people. A prominent New York 
daily newspaper goes so far as to say ex- 
plicitly that actions disgraceful in a pri- 
vate individual may be glorious in a sol- 
dier. This line of argument is of itself 
a little startling. We have been told for 
so many centuries that the soldier is the 
very custodian of honor that it sounds al- 
most blasphemous to assert that his idea 
of honor is lower than ours. Forgery, 
deception, the violation of the laws of 
hospitality, the use of a man’s bread and 
salt to his own destruction, the cultiva- 
tion and reward of the basest treachery 
in our human tools and the wanton 
slaughter of troops drawn up under false 
representations of peaceful intention, all 
these things, we are assured, are manly 
in the eyes of a soldier, and hereafter we 
are to look in the military man for the 
qualities which distinguish the forger, 
the counterfeiter, the bunco-steerer and 
the green-goods nian. When we think 
of a Brigadier-General henceforth we 
must try to picture to our minds a sort 
of glorified Tombs-police-court detective. 
It is going to be hard work for some of 
us whose intellects are of a hepelessly 
civilian cast ; but let us make the effort, or 
else we shall be left far behind in the 
march of national development along 
which the Presiient is leading us. 

' The Funston episode’ is only a single 
event pointing out the general ‘nature of 
the change in the idea of manliness t6 
which we must readjust ourselves, but it 
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covers by no means the whole of the field. 
As a nation of mere tradesmen and farm- 
ers we have never assimilated the ideals 
of honor, manliness and glory which dis- 
‘tinguish the military peoples. The spirit 
of West Point and Annapolis has never 
penetrated into our blood, and the lessons 
taught there have been too much like 
voices crying in the wilderness. It is not 
too late, however. Let us give heed to 
them now. The Congressional Commit- 
tee which examined into the question of 
hazing at the Military Academy disclosed 
some customs among our embryo army 
officers which the lay mind found it diffi- 
cult to grasp. The West Point concep- 
tion of a fight, for instance, is to pick out 
a raw, untutored “ plebe” who scarcely 
knows his right hand from his left, and 
stand him up against the best boxer in the 
corps, and let him take his punishment 
until he is knocked senseless. Clearly 
this is a part of the new standard of man- 
liness which we must perforce adopt. 
The old civilian injunction to “take a 
feller of your size,” is the relic of a by- 
gone era, fit, perhaps, for prize fighters 
and such low folk, but altogether un- 
worthy of an officer and a gentleman. 
We see in the great Powers of the world 
an exemplification of the strict applica- 
tion of the new rule. Does any truly 
military nation ever tackle a nation of 


its size? Of course not. Little Greece . 


may do such a foolish and unsoldierly 
thing, but did not the first soldier of the 
world, the German Emperor, turn up his 
nose when he visited Athens some years 
ago because the Greeks had practically no 
standing army? Nations of peasants like 
the Boers, savages like the Filipinos, may 
try conclusions with powers their equals 
or superiors in strength, but a Great Mili- 
tary Power? Never! They pass their 
time in searching the ends of the earth 
for little peoples to massacre and rob, and 
in making abject apologies to each other 
for every unintentional discourtesy. This 
is a part of the new ideal of manliness, 
which, with the spread of a diet of ta- 
basco sauce, will undoubtedly become na- 
tional. That the public are already well 
advanced in this direction both in Eng- 
land and America was shown by the wild 
rejoicings in the one country over the 
capture'of four thousand farmers by 40,- 
900 picked troops, and in the other by the 
delirious reception accorded to an ad- 





miral who sank a few water-logged 
Spanish ships without losing a man. 
“Take a feller of. your size?” No, in- 
deed. The new military maxim is, “ Take 
the smallest kid you can find!” 

The new ideal of manliness involyes a 
high degree of sensitiveness. This ex- 
plains the jealousies prevalent in the mili- 
tary and naval professions. Did Ad- 
miral Jones or Admiral Smith win the 
battle of San Pedro? Is the Com- 
mander-in-Chief on speaking terms with 
the Adjutant-General?. Who is going to 
be promoted over whose head? Oo 
will succeed in legislating somebody else 
out of office or on to theretired list ? These 
are the questions which harry the mili- 
tary mind. And in England we see the 
same thing. Lord Lansdowne, the Sec- 
retary of War, and Lord Wolseley, the 
late Commander-in-Chief, attacking each 
other publicly in the House of Lords, 
while a British officer writing to the Lon- 
don Times (November 20th, 1900), as- 
cribes the wretched performances of the 
British army in South Africa to the 
“ petty jealousies ” of the generals. No 
other profession, except that of the ac- 
tress, can compete with the army and 
navy in feline amenities. We used to 
think such behavior effeminate. It is a 
mistake. Such behavior is manly. 

There is another false conception 
which we must get rid of before we can 
appreciate the new manliness, and that is 
the ancient belief in freedom and inde- 
pendence which prevailed before the re- 
cent repeal of the Declaration. Absolute 
obedience, readiness to obey orders, to do 
anything, these are necessary military 
qualities. Our admiral at Samoa illus- 
trated this feature when, in answer to the 
question what he thought of expansion, 
he answered proudly, “I do not think. I 
obey orders!” The great War-Lord of 
Germany emphasizes the truth every year 
when the recruits are sworn in at Berlin. 
“ Now, my children,” he is accustomed to 

say, “ you have sworn to obey my com- 
mands, and even if I should order you to 
fire upon your parents and children you 
are bound to obey me. I am responsible 
before God for your acts, but you are 
responsible only to me.” It is a pity that 
this interesting ceremony is never repro- 
duced at Washington. Such a speech 
would well befit the: President, and it 
would do much toward enlightening the 
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public as to the true military spirit. 
Shakespeare understood it, for he tells us 
that “ if a king bid a man bea villain, he’s 
bound by the indenture of his oath to be 
one ” (Pericles, Prince of Tyre, Act I, 
Scene 3), and in recognizing the prin- 
ciple we are simply following the best 
traditions of our race. Absolute obe- 
dience to orders involves, of course, the 
abdication of conscience and reason, but 
what are such trifles in exchange for the 
consciousness of genuine military manli- 
ness? The motto, “ My Country, right 
or wrong,” is the proper one for the man 
who does not think but obeys orders. 

The outward expression of the military 
man in brass bands and brass buttons 
grows inevitably out of the conception at 
which we have been taking partial 
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glimpses. A livery becomes the obe- 
dient ; the proud display of all sorts of 
finery i is not out of place in the man who 
is sensitive as to his dignity and given to 
boast of his achievements overt the feeble, 
while a general reversion to the primitive 
taste for head-feathers and gold-lace is 
to be expected when a man’s trade is the 
legitimate offspring of the tomahawk, 
assegai and tom-tom. As I close my 
eyes and muse upon the new manliness, 
it takes shape in my mind in the guise of 
that human turkey-cock, the drum-major, 
magnificent with padded chest and tower- 
ing hat and plumes, whirling his glitter- 
ing baton in an inextricable maze of 
bass-drums and puffing cheeks, while 
the humble civilian world bows prostrate 
before him. 

Ruineseck, N. Y, 


By Stephen Bonsal. 


HAT night the Champions re- 
mained together at the inn, and 
tho they were parting, as they 

knew, for all time, and tho, as they fore- 
saw, months and years, and, perhaps, a 
lifetime, would elapse before they heard 
again the accents of a human voice 
speaking in a familiar tongue, they were 
all strangely silent. The solemnity of 
the step they had taken possessed them, 
and tho they sat together upon their mats 
and watched throughout the night, hard- 
ly a word was spoken. In the morning 
early, still silently and with ' emotions 
which they could not analyze, they 
started upon their widely diverging paths 
in life, which, short of a miracle, would 
never come ‘together again. McNab 
stood by the gate, and as they went out 
gave to his young Alcides each in turn 
his blessing and a God-speed upon the 
journey to his appointed field of labor. 
He looked long and lovingly after them 
as taking up their packs they trudged 
down the street of the Western Triumph 
toward the crossroads, where each one 
was to strike out in a different direction— 
north, west and south. The promise 
they gave filled him with delight. He 
could not know which of his champions 
would fall by the wayside, which, if any, 


would penetrate that mental wall which 
the Chinese in their philosophy have built 
around their hearts and souls. 

“ But, perhaps, one of these may suc- 
ceed—perhaps one of them shall prove to 
be God’s chosen instrument.” Strangely, 
silently, by the operation of some slow- 
moving miracle which no one could un- 
derstand, he saw that China was opening 
to the commerce of the world. Steamers 
were penetrating to the very sources of 
the great rivers, and steel rails were being 
laid down in the remotest valleys. Never 
again would the hapless millions die of 
famine in the overcrowded provinces of 
one section of the teeming empire while 
rice was so cheap as to have no value in 
the other provinces. Now that these bet- 
ter days were dawning perhaps also the 
time had come when the children of dark- 
ness would accept that meat and drink 
which leads to immortal life. As he looked 
after them—his champions—the anticipa- 
tion of their triumph possessed his soul. 
“They will stand by their colors,” he 
thought proudly. “ They will not fail the 
Master. And some day, if not to-morrow 
then the day after, our Paul will come— 
the — fighter with the convincing 
word.” 


The scream of a steam whistle echoing 
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down the river cut short his reflections, 
and packing his bag he hurried out of 
the gate to catch the approaching steamer 
for Shanghai, where he was expecting 
the arrival of another batch of young cru- 
saders whom he had recruited at the uni- 
versities and at the schools during his last 
visit home. 

It was not accident or a mere geograph- 
ical caprice which had determined Dr. 
McNab to place the name of Chin Kiang 
city on the slip which Gordon nad drawn. 
Neither was the selection entirely due to 
the fact that Chin Kiang is the metropol- 
itan city of South China and the natural 
distributing point from which the south- 
ern provinces can best be reached. The 
choice was to some extent a sentimental 
one. In an odd volume of the history of 
the Propaganda, with which he had 
whiled away the monotony of one of his 
interminable cart journeys across China, 
the chief of the mission had chanced upon 
a meager account, a mere outline sketch, 
of the wonderful crusade which the 
Christians of Constantinople made into 
China in the century before the False 
Prophet arose in Mecca. There have 
never lived and labored in obedience to 
the Whitsunday command more rugged 
or more fearless bearers of the Word than 
were these Nestorian Christians. Their 
crusade prospered mightily. Many thou- 
sand converts were made and hundreds 
of churches erected to the true God, un- 
til at last, filled with alarm at the inroads 
into their following that the men from 
the West were making, the Confucianists, 
the Taoists and the Buddhists, adjusting 
their differences, made common cause 
against the new sect that was sweeping 
away the teachings of the Analects, and 
in a few years marked by the most brutal 
persecution and indiscriminate slaughter 
the Christian converts were exterminated 
and their places of worship destroyed. 

“ But there still remains a memorial of 
the great crusade which failed,” Dr. Mc- 
Nab told Gordon. “ Ina volume written 
by a Spanish priest who toward the end 
of the seventeenth century journeyed into 
Southern China from Burmah, I have 
read a description of the monument to 
their earlier triumphs which the crusad- 
ers erected in the first flush of their vic- 
tory, and which doubtless still stands, as 
it did two centuries ago, on the banks of 
the great Red River. Now I do not be- 


lieve,” McNab had said as he bade his fol- 


lower for the last time God-speed, “ I do 
not believe that the word of God which 
was once spoken so eloquently before the 
millions of that province has ‘been for- 
gotten altogether. I believe that you will 
find there better memorials to the glory of 
God and the memory of his servants who 
were faithful unto death than the solitary 
column of stone which the Spanish priest 
found still standing. I believe that in 
the lanes and byways, far from the Man- 
darin roads over which the persecutors 
and inquisitors from Peking have trav- 
eled, you will find that the Word has not 
died away altogether. There I believe 
you will find awaiting your coming, as 
they knew you would come some day, the 
scattered remnants of the faithful.” 

With these encouraging words ringing 
in his ears, Gordon began his journey 
across the most retrograde and Christian- 
hating provinces of China. For thou- 
sands of miles, sometimes on foot, some- 
times in boats upon the shallow canals, 
he traveled on toward his far distant post. 
His Chinese garb generally passed mus- 
ter before the wayfarers he met upon the 
road, but the moment he entered a village 
seeking shelter and food his accent be- 
trayed him and he was always treated 
with the greatest unfriendliness. Not in- 
frequently he was attacked and stoned, 
and it was often with the greatest diff- 
culty that he made good his escape into 
the wilderness again. 

At last, with many weeks of travel and 
of dangers withstood behind him, he 
reached the banks of the great Red River, 
and for days followed its winding 
course toward the south, cheered by 
the thought that he was nearing 
the end of his journey. One even- 
ing as, toward sunset, he came over 
the crest of a hill he had been labori- 
ously climbing for hours there suddenly 
opened out before him the great city 
which was to be the scene of his ministry, 
and there upon a little hill to the left stood 
the broken column which told the story 
of the crusade that had failed. At his 
feet unrolled as in a panorama lay the 
heathen city where millions were living 
and dying in filth and ignorance under 
the sentence of eternal damnation. It 
seemed to him, as he looked down upon 
the myriads of people swarming to and 
fro upon their various errands, more 
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like a colossal ant hill or hive of bees than 
the dwelling place of human beings. In 
the tenements into which they were 
crowded ‘in their hundreds each dweller 
could only command the space which his 
body occupied, and down by the banks 
of the river, clinging to the land upon 
which they had no place, were the in- 
numerable floating houses and boats of 
the river population who labor and die 
upon the water, saving and pinching and 
cherishing the hope that some day, if only 
in their graves, they may secure a foot- 
hold upon the crowded earth. About 
upon every side ran countless files of 
grave mounds, which bound the city 
round as with a girdle of death, and a 
great moan as of millions in sorrow and 
in pain came up to him where he stood 
upon the hillside. Here, indeed, he 
thought, were those borne down by sin 
and suffering whom he had vowed to 
seek out and, if it were God’s will, to 
save. 

He was aroused from his revery by 
the growing darkness, and realizing that 
it was too late to enter the city that night, 
as the gates were already closed, and he 
could not well afford the cumshaw with- 
out which the gate-keeper would in all 
probability not open to him after sunset, 
he determined to pass the night in lonely 
vigil by the side of the broken column 
which told the story of those who had 
failed: in the field he was now entering 
upon. Long after the light of day had 
vanished altogether he sat at the foot of 
the tablet, straining his eyes to decipher 
the lettering of the inscription which time 
had dulled and worn smooth ‘but not 
wholly obliterated. With loving care he 
spelled out the long forgotten names of 
those who had fallen in the good fight 
which has now well nigh passed from the 
memory of men altogether. The gray 
dawn surprised him still kneeling at his 
vigil of arms. As the warm sun of the 
tropical morning burned away the mists 
from the river, with an expression of de- 
termination on his face which had not 
been there before, he walked resolutely 
down the hillside into the great heathen 
city where he was to live and die. 


* * * * * 


The rains had begun to fall. 
ready the river was rising. 


Al- 
Rob- 
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ert Gordon walked slowly up and 
down on the wall of the mission com- 
pound oppressed by the thought that now 
for six months no word from the living 
world outside could come to him where 
he was mired in the mud of the Red 
River country. The prospect was not 
even brightened by the hope that his self- 
sacrifice would lead to any ultimate good. 
They were a stiff-necked generation, 
truly, these three million of yellow peo- 
ple with whom he lived in the great river 
city, and Gordon was too honest and too 
manly not to admit that for the purpose 
with which he had been sent forth to cry 
out like a pelican in the wilderness, this 
outpost of the Inland Mission was a fail- 
ure. 

Even Hswang, his paid reader, in 
whose sincerity he had loved to believe, 
had deserted him at last. He had pub- 
licly apostatized ; burnt the Gospel in the 
Confucian place of burning; spat upon 
the Cross; and after undergoing other 
processes of purification had been re- 
ceived back into the yellow fold. After 
three years only Pao, a little half-caste 
slave girl, was left to Gordon. He had 
bought her body and soul from the mis- 
tress of a passing flower-boat, and she 
was all his hope and his comfort ; the one 
firebrand that he might yet save from the 
burning. An outcast from Europe, a 
derelict of the Eastern seas, her father 
had long since drifted away from the 
Red River country, but in the Eurasian 
child he left behind there sprouted and 
grew what the tares of life had choked 
in his own poor suffering soul. She did 
not love the crooked Chinese. “ Teach 
me the words my father spoke,” she said 
again and again to Gordon with sweet 
insistence. “Or else the prayers I offer 
up before my ancestral tablets will not 
be acceptable to the sleeping shades.” 
And Gordon taught her, and was glad. 

The daily rice was eaten, and Pao 
stood pensively in the compound below, 
book in hand, awaiting her lesson. 

The days sped on more quickly now. 
The rains began to fall and the great 
river to rise and flood its banks. Soon the 
Red River country would be cut off ab- 
solutely from all communication with 
the outside world, but the prospect no 
longer daunted Gordon as it had the sea- 
son before. One morning as the rain 
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fell he walked upon the compound wall 
looking down with but little interest 
upon those who passed that way along 
the street of Pearly Sand. Suddenly his 
attention was arrested. A man of those 
coming toward him stood out among the 
other wayfarers as a bright particular 
star in the blank heavens. He was yel- 
low with exposure, and wore the Chinese 
dress, but even before he saw the flash 
that came from the bright human eyes of 
the stranger as they fell upon the little 
cross which surmounted his chapel Gor- 
don knew that he was not of the yellow 
race. He sprang down from the wall 
and opened wide his gate. The stranger 
staggered, and would have fallen but for 
the outstretched arms with which Gor- 
don dragged him over the threshold. 
There was a look of such anxiety, such a 
hunted expression upon his face that Gor- 
don, concluding that he was pursued, left 
him resting upon a bench and hastened 
to close and bar the gates. 

“You are very kind, my brother, to 
the stranger who has entered unbidden,” 
the man said, “ but there is no need of 
your precautions, for the enemy that pur- 
sues me laughs at locks and leaps over 
the highest walls. Do you not know? 
. . + but you must have heard . . 
the whole country is alarmed . . . the 
people are flying in every direction. ... 
The Black Death of Yunnan is sweeping 
up the Red River with a violence never 
known before. It is said that even the 
waters of the river are poisoned by the 
pest. The people are insane with fear. 
Not a door was opened to my knock, and 
all fled as I approached their villages. 
; I am an Apostolic missionary 
from France,” he added, in a weak and 
broken voice. “I heard of your mission 
from some boatmen with whom I trav- 
eled, and, when this sickness came over 
me, I thought you would not take it 
amiss if I sought refuge with you, my 
brother in Christ.” 

Gordon stooped and kissed the cruci- 
fix which hung from the French pil- 
grim’s neck. 

“ Cordons of soldiers are being drawn 
to prevent any refugees from the south 
entering the province,” the priest con- 
tinued, “ and I only succeeded in slipping 
by with but a few minutes to spare. In 


another day, another hour, I should haye 
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come too late.” Then, with a look of 
extreme weariness, “ Strange and terrible 
is it not, my brother, that the purpose of 
our presence here is so misconstrued? 
Strange to think that all the unselfish 
lives of men of our creed that have been 
spent in the midst of these people, that all 
the blood of the martyrs that has been 
spilt in China should go for naught, .. . 
and yet as I passed through the deserted 
villages the people who were hiding in 
the jungle, would cry out: “ The Black 
Death has come among us because men 
from the outside are permitted to walk at 
liberty through our country and dese- 
crate the graves of our ancestors.” 

Like almost all the standard bearers of 
the Cross that come from France, once 
the eldest daughter of the Church, 
Father Aloyse was a Breton, and a stu- 
dent of the great school at Bréhac. When 
he first came out to China he had been or- 
dered to the Red River country to hu- 
manize, and, if he could, Christianize, 
the Black Flags and other piratical gen- 
try who infest the waters and banks of 
the great unknown river. For twenty 
years not a word from the world he left 
behind him had penetrated to his pioneer 
station until, only a few months’before, 


. by dark and mysterious ways, a miracle 


of communication which he never quite 
unraveled, there had reached him a la- 
conic order from the Vicar General at 
Peking dated two years before, directing 
him to proceed to the capital, and to make 
the journey by land through Southern 
China as far north as the banks of the 
Yangtse that he might be the better able 
to report to the authorities of the Propa- 
ganda upon the conditions prevailing in 
the southern provinces. For the last 
thirty days of his journey he had been 
everywhere refused shelter, and the peo- 
ple had driven him with blows from the 
villages which, spurred on by hunger, he 
had dared to enter. By night he had 
slept concealed in the rushes amid the 
pestilential vapors and miasmas which 
rise from the swampy banks of the great 
tropical river, and for days he had lived 
upon such berries and fruits as the coun- 
try afforded, but the rest of a day or two 
would, he thought, be all that was neces- 
sary to regain his strength. 

To Gordon the coming of this con- 
tented and unwavering soldier of the 
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Cross was not only a solace, but a rein- 
forcement in which he saw the hand of 
God. “Did your people listen to you?” 
he asked him once. “Did you make a 
single convert?” 

“After many years,” said Father 
Aloyse. “My first endeavor was to 
learn all their thought and impress upon 
them the fact that I came among them as 
afriend. At last I gained some influence 
over their wild lives—but I made no con- 
verts.” 

“And so those twenty years of your 
life are lost utterly to you and were of no 
value to them?” Gordon was aghast at 
the sacrifice so much greater than his 
own. 

“No, not lost; not lost, I think,” re- 
turned the priest, with perfect equanim- 
ity, “ I have sometimes thought that since 
I went among them they have grown to 
be more human, tho that may only be be- 
cause I have learned to know them bet- 
ter, but in any case the sacrifice has not 
been a useless one. I at least am better 
and stronger and happier for having done 
my duty.” 

Gordon turned away to conceal the 
flash of envy in his eyes. 

During the following days it seemed 
hardly worth while to leave the mission. 
Of the three or four million people 
who lived about him there was not one 
with whom Gordon could claim to be 
on speaking terms. But even from the 
mission wall there were not wanting signs 
of the panic that possessed the city. 
Rockets were continually sent up on 
every side, and the air was filled with the 
hoarse cries of the excited people as they 
ran from yamun to yamun asking their 
officials for help and counsel. 6n the 
first morning that he was strong enough 
to walk Gordon discovered Father Aloyse 
standing by the gate of the compound, 
evidently preparing to sally out. In an- 
swer to his inquiring glance, the French 
priest said: 

“Let us go to the Viceroy and en- 
deavor to talk some sense into his head. 
He can’t, of course, stamp the plague out 
of such a filthy city as this, but there is no 
telling what might not be done to check 
it if he can only be induced to act in a ra- 
tional way.” 

“ But, of course, that will be impossi- 
ble,” interjected Gordon, speaking in the 
light of his own experiences, 
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“ Still we must go to him, we must do 
our duty even if he fails in his,” replied 
Father Aloyse. And so arm in arm they 
walked down the narrow street to the 
broad thoroughfare which led to the Gov- 
ernment building. 

The streets were crowded, and as they 
walked on the hostile attitude of the peo- 
ple became more and more pronounced. 
A few. stones were thrown after them. 
When they arrived at the yamun of the 
Viceroy they were challenged by the 
gatekeepers, and it was only after long 
harangues that they were permitted to 
penetrate further toward the inner court- 
yard. At the fourth gate they were 
rudely stopped by the keeper, who would 
not be overpersuaded, and, after a half- 
hour’s loud conversation, in which 
Father Aloyse brought consternation 
akin to terror into the old barbarian’s 
soul by his knowledge of the Red River 
language, a compromise was arranged, 
and it was agreed that they should not 
further persist in penetrating into the 
sacred precincts, while as a recognition 
of their forbearance, the gatekeeper 
promised to announce to the Viceroy 
that there were two intruders from the 
outside who craved the honor of an au- 
dience. With this understanding Gor- 
don and Aloyse agreed to wait in the 
courtyard, and here, in fact, they waited 
for several hours, but to every inquiry as 
to whether an answer had come to their 
message the gatekeeper would only shake 
his head in sullen silence. They stood out 
in the sun in growing impatience until 
the hours of audience were long over, 
and still there came no summons. At 
the strange sight of the foreign devils 
who had presented themselves at the 
yamun a crowd began to gather, and 
when finally the gatekeeper turned the 
keys of the door and suggested with an 
ironical smile that they had better return 
in the morning, the mob came on and 
swept down the wide thoroughfare,  fol- 
lowing them with oaths and menaces un- 
til they reached the gates of the mission. 

The next few days were uneventful 
for the refugees in the mission compound, 
but the fear of death entered the hearts 
of the people outside. The streets were 
gradually deserted and empty, except for 
the carrion birds and the malefactors who 
came out to rob the bodies of the dead, 
but not even fear of the plague could 
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keep the Chinese from being talkative. 
The few who ventured abroad shouted 
to those who sat upon the resounding 
walls with their great voices the news 
and rumors they had gathered in the city, 
and in this way Gordon and Aloyse 
learned that hundreds 'were dying every 
day, and that evidently all control of the 
city had passed out of the feeble grasp 
of the officials. One evening, however, 
they were startled by loud volleys of 
musketry from the direction of the Pur- 
ple Palace of the Viceroy. They were 
discussing the probable causes of the fir- 
ing when there came a knock at the door. 

“Do not open,” said the French mis- 
sionary. “It is in such a way as this that 
they will attack us if their threats are any- 
thing but words.” But Gordon an- 
swered : 

“T know the knock. It must be 
Hswang, my reader. He deserted me 
some months ago, about the time when 
the new Viceroy came, and there was a 
rumor that the Christians were to be put 
to death.” 

He opened the door, and his surmise 
proved to be correct. It was Hswang 
who stood before them. The former 
reader to the mission was voluble in ex- 
planation of his sudden disappearance. 
Assuming a dramatic attitude he pro- 
tested that at great risk to his life he had 
come to warn them that bad men were in- 
citing the people; that they should at any 
moment expect an attack upon the mis- 
sion. “TI could not live as a Christian,” 
he asserted, “ because I was too weak— 
but I have come to die under the protec- 
tion of the Cross.” 

“He may be a spy,” admitted Gordon, 
in answer to Father Aloyse’s whispered 
protest; “ but at the same time we may 
secure more information from him than 
he can take away.” So Hswang was 
made welcome. Drawing up his mat be- 
fore the bench where they sat he told 
them, his eyes ablaze with excitement, of 
the strange things that were happening 
around them, particularly in the purple 
forbidden city, the palace of the Viceroy. 

“He went to the temple of Heaven,” 
said Hswang, “ and there upon the high- 
est terrace of the great altar of Earth 
prostrated himself in the eyes of the gods 
and of man, but when he returned from 
the sacrifice he found that the guards had 
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fallen where they stood at the palace gates 
and the clutch of the Black Death was 
upon their throats. Now he has taken 
refuge in the innermost and most secret 
chambers of the palace, and his soldiers 
are ordered to shoot down all who may 
dare to approach.” ; 

The next day the city was quiet, and 
even Father Aloyse had nothing to say 
when Hswang asked permission to visit 
his family and friends for the purpose of 
informing them of his determination to 
stand by Christianity, and also to secure 
a needed change of clothing. An hour 
after his departure there came a hurried 
knock at the mission. gate. Peering 
through the lookout Gordon saw a 
breathless coolie standing outside, drip- 
ping with perspiration and carrying a 
note in his hand. “I bring a message of 
the greatest importance from the Chris- 
tian Hswang,” he sang out the moment 
he caught sight of Gordon. Gordon took 
the message through the loophole and 
looked it through. “ It is from Hswang,” 
he said. “ He writes to say that he has 
discovered a Christian dying of the 
plague down by the docks. The dying 
man implores us to come to him as soon 
as possible, as he wishes to die.in the 
presence of fellow believers to whom he 
has information of the greatest impor- 
tance touching their safety to com- 


‘municate.” 


Once again the suspicions with which 
Hswang’s conduct had inspired him were 
visible upon the Breton’s dark face. 

“ Why, you don’t suspect for a moment 
that Hswang Oger te 

“T am ashamed to say I do,” answered 
Father Aloyse, with a quiet smile. 

But Gordon had already called Pao, 
and was showing her how to bolt the gate 
behind him, and, as he stepped out, 
Father Aloyse joined him. 

“ T cannot let you go alone,” he said. 

Gordon pressed his hand, and, calling 
to Pao, who stood smiling in the gateway, 
that he would be back in an hour, and to 
prepare supper for three, as he might 
bring back another guest with him, he led 
the way in the direction of the docks. 

The messenger who had waited for 
them went on ahead at a rapid pace 
through the network of lanes and per- 
plexing turnings which lay between the 
mission and the river. When at last they 
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came out upon the dock, pointing to a 
large sea-going junk lying close in shore, 
he said: 

“ Hswang awaits you with the dying 
Christian out there.” 

Jumping into a sampan Gordon and 
Father Aloyse pulled out toward the 
junk. The messenger, as tho regarding 
his mission as over, remained behind on 
the dock and was soon lost.to sight among 
the swarming crowds of sailors and boat- 
men. When they came up with the junk 
Father Aloyse, on account of his knowl- 
edge of the language and manners of the 
river folk, assumed the duties of spokes- 
man and hailed her. For a long time 
there was no answer forthcoming, and 
Gordon was looking about for some way 
in which he might board the vessel when 
he caught sight of two villainous looking 
pirates who were staring down upon him 
from its high deck with undisguised 
amazement. 

“Ts the convert Hswang with a sick 
Christian on board this junk?” inquired 
Father Aloyse. 

Taking the long pipe from his mouth, 
one of the scowling pirates answered : 

“No. Christians who come on board 
this black flag craft will be quartered, 
and, as for Chinese converts, we will 
lingchi (slice) them.” 

Father Aloyse pushed the sampan off 
from the junk, and, paying no heed to the 
derisive shouts of the pirates, began to 
row vigorously toward the shore. 

“God grant we arrive in time,” said 
Gordon, as he sprang on land and started 
to run through the slums toward the mis- 
sion. 

Father Aloyse nodded assent to his 
prayers, and to his suspicions as tho 
breath were too precious to waste on 
words, and together they pressed on 
through the narrow streets. 

At last they emerged from the laby- 
rinth of lanes, and the mission rose be- 
fore them, apparently intact, and with the 
gate still closed. Gordon drew a long 
breath of relief. Wiping the perspira- 
tion from his brow, he exclaimed: 

“ Now that it’s all over I confess that I 
expected to find the place on fire and Pao 
stolen at the least. But what do you sup- 
pose that fellow Hswang could have 
meant with his message? He has given 
us a good scare at all events.” 

The expression of deep anxiety did not 
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vanish so quickly from Father Aloyse’s 
face. He leant forward with his head 
close to the gate as tho striving to hear 
the first sound of her footsteps, as Pao 
would come to answer the summons to 
open which Gordon now repeated sev- 
eral times. Still the gates remained 
closed. A prey to renewed anxiety, Gor- 
don, mounting upon the Breton’s broad 
shoulders, sprang over the wall, and, 
dropping down upon the inside, unlocked 
and opened the door. In a few minutes 
they had ransacked every nook and cor- 
ner of the rambling mission building 
without discovering a trace of the missing 
child. 

“ They have evidently kidnapped her,” 
thought Father Aloyse. At the same 
time, wishing to reassure Gordon, he 
said: 

“The child has gone to visit her 
friends. She was lonely, and she has 
gone to take a walk,” and, altho Gordon 
knew that the poor little Eurasian out- 
cast had no friends in the city, he clung 
to the thought and found comfort in it, 
but midnight came with still no news or 
trace of Pao. 

On the following morning Gordon and 
Father Aloyse sat together in the mis- 
sion yard. The noise of the city fell upon 
their ears, softened by the distance as the 
hum of bees. For the hundredth time 
they discussed plans for securing the 
stolen child, and for the hundredth time 
tried to guess at what was transpiring 
outside their walls in the plague-stricken 
city. And then gradually, with the in- 
creasing force and swiftness of a falling 
avalanche, the hum of the human bees 
grew into a sullen roar that came nearer 
and nearer. The earth seemed to shake 
under the press of many footsteps. 

“You must leave,” said Gordon, grasp- 
ing the priest’s arm with sudden energy. 
“They are coming to burn my chapel, as 
they have so often threatened. You must 
go while there is yet time for you to es- 
cape.” 

“We must close the gates,” said 
Father Aloyse, “ not merely as a matter 
of legal form, but also because while the 
rioters are breaking them in the officials 
may arrive and wiser counsel prevail.” 

They barred and bolted the gates, and 
awaited the rush of the advancing mob. 
Soon from the wild cries that assailed . 
them on every side they knew that the 
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compound was surrounded. The air was 
filled with hoarse shouts and menaces, 
some incoherent, and some again which 
they could distingish in spite of the gen- 
eral uproar. 

“You killed our Emperor and burned 
the Summer Palace!” cried out one 
stentorian voice. 

“Well, that’s an exaggeration, but 
quite natural under the circumstances,” 
commented Father Aloyse. 

“You bring the poison of the poppy 
here to debauch our minds and bodies. 
bate Yet you say you come to teach 
us virtue and morality. tad 

“T would not like to have to answer 
that charge,” said Gordon, sadly, while 
for all answer Father Aloyse crossed 
himself. 

“You murder our children,” shrieked 
another voice, “and you boil their eyes 
to prolong your lives .” The end 
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of this accusation was lost in howls of 
“ Kill! Kill! Down with the intru- 
ders!” 

“ Well, if it-is on that account that they 
come to destroy my work I can plead not 
guilty,” said Gordon. 

“ Ah, yes; but the opium the 
traffic in men’s souls. It is the curse of 
that crime which follows us, and what 
can we say to that accusation? ” 

Gordon flushed deeply, and, after a mo- 
ment said, with an effort: “ We can only 
admit that it is true.” 

The noise and tumult outside continued 
to increase in volume. The pounding of 
many fists upon the wooden gate and 
walls redoubled in violence. Suddenly, 
as tho the supporting posts had been pre- 
viously loosened, the gate and the whole 
front wall gave way, and with wild 
shouts of triumph the mob swarmed in. 

PekinG, CHINA, 
(Concluded next week.) 


The Anglican Church in England and America. 


By the Duke of Newcastle. 


[The Duke of Newcastle, now visiting this country, altho hitherto reluctant to speak for publication, has con 
sented to make a brief statement on the subject of the relations of the Church of England with the Protestant 


Episcopal Church in the United States —Epiror.] 


HERE is no doubt that the members 
of the Church in Great Britain and 
in the United States can be 

brought together into a relationship clos- 
er than that which has hitherto existed. 

Englishmen generally, and English 
Churchmen in common with them, are so 
little informed as to political, social and 
religious conditions of other countries, 
and of America particularly, that they 
have thus far acquired no adequate com- 
prehension of the qualities and character- 
istics of their brethren on this side of the 
ocean. It is not, and it has not been of 
recent years, a matter of antipathy; it 
has been merely lack of knowledge— 
something which lies at the bottom of 
most lack of sympathy. 

In England to-day there is disposition 
of the utmost friendliness—almost of af- 
fection—for the people of the United 
States. The old ties of kinship, the com- 
mon tongue, the joint inheritance in liter- 
ature—these things have done very much 
- to create in the minds of Englishmen a 
sense of appreciation for the people here. 


No serious political differences now ex- 


ist to:cause bad blood; and the two peo- 


ples stand more closely together in 
thought than perhaps they have ever 
stood before. 

The one feature of this question which 
requires serious attention is the increas- 
ing of the store of information of English 
Churchmen as to their brethren in Amer- 
ica. It has been said we want to involve 
American Churchmen in our difficulties. 
That is absolutely untrue. English 
Churchmen must fight their own battles ; 
and they intend to do so. 

The battle now most strenuous is upon 
the opinion which the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury expressed in the summer of 1899 
upon the use of incense and the reserva- 
tion of the Blessed Sacrament. All other 
bishops, practically, with one or two ex- 
ceptions, have enjoined their clergy to 
obey ; but the Archbishop himself desig- 
nated his utterance as an opinion only, 
-and afterward said specifically it was 
nothing more than that. The bishops 
have endeavored to enforce compliance 
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with the Archbishop’s opinion as if it had 
been a command. Some of the clergy 
have submitted; others, a considerable 
number, have preferred declining to obey 
what they consider an uncanonical behest. 

This question, in its essence, can affect 
Great Britain alone, and there never has 
been any desire to draw American 
Churchmen into the dispute. In its se- 
quence it will probably tend to bring for- 
ward prominently the issue of disestab- 
lishment by precipitating a conflict be- 
tween Church and State. That issue, for 
the present in abeyance, is likely to cause 
legislation which will inevitably result in 
the severance of the ties binding the two 
together. 

As times now are, I think the Church 
would be freer to carry on her spiritual 
work if she were self-governing. Her 
union with the State seems to me now to 
hinder her in her spiritual labors. State- 
bound, the Church cannot make any al- 
teration in her formularies which would 
meet the needs of the present day without 
an appeal to Parliament, which consists 
very largely of non-Churchmen—not to 
speak of non-Christians. 

With the utmost sympathy and with 
the most single aim, the two Churches, in 
England and America, must always re- 
main distinct in organization, altho in full 
communion. But there can come, and 
there should come, a strengthening of 
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faith on both sides, and perhaps a greater 
activity in good works. 

I look, indeed, for no effects outwardly 
observable that would flow from such a 
sympathetic bond, however close it might 
become. English Catholic Churchmen 
have no desire to force Ritualism upon 
any one, either at home or abroad. But 
they desire to state clearly their own posi- 
tion, and to be left free to use whatever 
forms they deem most fit for the Divine 
service. 

In our generation I see no further at- 
tempt to bring about in England any 
union with the Church of Rome. The en- 
deavor to obtain from Rome recognition 
of Anglican Orders as a first step toward 
such a reunion having failed through the 
irreconcilable attitude of the Vatican, the 
movement ended, with no likelihood of 
its revival unless Rome should modify 
her claims—something that Rome is not 
accustomed to do. 

The Anglican Church—and this in- 
cludes, of course, the Church in all Eng- 
lish-speaking countries—will be the 
greatest bulwark against Rationalism on 
the one hand and Roman encroachment 
on the other. That seems to me to be the 
destiny of the Anglican Church ; and it is 
this destiny which the close bond of sym- 
pathy between Churchmen in America 


and in England will definitely advance. 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


Heart-Break in Spring. 


By Edith M. Thomas. 


HEN the earliest violets ope 
On the sunniest southward slope, 
When the cress and windflower slim 

Palely light the woodpath dim, 
When the air is sweet and keen 
Ere the full-blown flower is seen, 
When that blithe forerunning air 
Breathes more hope than thou canst bear, 
Thou, O buried, broken heart, 
Into quivering life shall start! 
Thou shalt ask the flower-loved breeze, 
“ Wherefore waken these—and these,— 
Soulless gazers on the light, 
Wherefore lead these up from night, 
And not send a thrilling call 
Waking eyes more sweet than all.” 


West New Bricuron, N, Y. 











The Chinese of Europe. 


Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson. 


HY does France separate herself 
from Europe? The reply to 
such a question would require 

too lengthy a development, for which I 
cannot spare the time. But permit me to 
explain my thought by a few examples 
which occur to my mind. A few days 
ago all the French newspapers were busy- 
ing themselves with the Dérouléde-Buffet 
duel—what brought it about, the smallest 
incidents connected with it. All conversa- 
tions derived their food and their salt 
from that affair. Evidently there lies at 
the bottom of that event a principle which 
is deeply rooted in French habits. All 
the. rest of Europe and America are in- 
capable of making head or tail out of this 
agitation. We feel that we are face to 
face with a conception of honor which 
emanates directly from the declamations 
of four classical authors. But the thing 
does not appear to us any the more nat- 
ural for all that. 

The Affair also has been fertile in 
lessons. On many occasions we have 
been able to see, notably in connection 
with wars entered upon with a view to 
conquests of territory, that a nation may 
allow itself to be carried away by its im- 
moderate greed to the point of becoming 
an object of opprobrium for the other na- 
tions, who abandon it to itself. But never 
before have we seen a nation which found 
itself isolated, at discord with all the rest, 
on the subject of the judgment as to testi- 
mony and documents. I will speak more 
precisely. When the German Emperor 
and the King of Italy, without being 
in any way constrained thereto, and 
prompted simply by a sentiment of hu- 
manity, caused a declaration to be made 
before their respective parliaments that 
neither their governments nor their of- 
ficers had had any connection with Cap- 
tain Dreyfus, we believed them. The 
French demanded nothing more to make 
them not believe them! 

Thus there exists a conception of honor 
peculiar to the French mind, and so lofty 
that it assumes forms which, for us, are 
lost in the clouds; and there exists a 
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French skepticism which attains to depths 
which are immeasurable for us. 

M. Larroumet recently wrote in the 
Temps: 

“We French do not erect a Chinese wall, 
but we have a filter where the turbid waters 
of foreign importations must leave their 
mud.” 

In the first place, I will point out this pe- 
culiarity, that the other Europeans, when 
the question is of a country which isolates 
itself, which surrounds itself with a 
barrier, think by preference of customs 
taxes, of laws regulating navigation, and 
also of over-exclusive education, etc., 
while a Frenchman will think most of art. 
So be it! Let us discuss art only. We 
other Europeans, who travel a great deal, 
who know many languages, and who are 
able to judge and compare de visu, re- 
gard the Swiss Arnold Bécklin as the 
greatest contemporary painter. In France 
he is not known even by name! He be- 
came very old and he died, but the French 
have not yet felt any need for looking at 
his works in an exhibition. In truth, is 
not their filter too narrow, and does it 
not act pretty much like a Chinese wall? 

Another example: We other Euro- 
peans think that Henrik Ibsen is the 
greatest dramatist of the time. A uni- 
versal reputation, already of a genera- 
tion’s standing, has not yet permitted him 
to find a place in the repertory of a per- 
manent theater in France. Does not the 
filter which M. Francisque Sarcey be- 
queathed to M. Larroumet require ad- 
justment ? 

I have just made acquaintance with the 
article which M. Larroumet devoted to 
the new drama of M. Victorien Sardou. 
He thinks it the finest prose drama of our 
epoch. The rest of us Europeans, on the 
contrary, think that, in spite of the skill 
and many other excellent qualities to be 
found in it, the piece does not even belong 
under the head of literature. Can the 
distance which separates us become 
greater? 

I often reflect upon the epoch when 
Victor Hugo and his disciples, breaking 
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away from the traditions of time and 
place, rendered possible upon your stage 
the grand figures and destinies of roman- 
ticism. Abroad this reform had taken 
place long before, and without any com- 
motion. In France a revolution was re- 
quired to bring it about. The French 
mind is conservative and proud to such 
a degree that it never yields except at the 
price of a revolution. That is why 
France has become the land of revolu- 
tions. See whom the Académie Fran- 
caise is electing and whom it is excluding 
from its bosom at the present moment. 
In this case it sometimes becomes neces- 
sary that death should interfere and make 
its revolutions. 


The Future 


of Nevada 
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I close by repeating what I have al- 
ready said many times: A Frenchman 
who is thoroughly acquainted with Euro- 
pean culture is, in virtue of the artistic 
heritage of his race, the most accom- 
plished representative of the highest in- 
tellectual and moral culture. 

It seems to me also that a section of 
young Frenchmen are beginning to turn 
their ‘efforts in this other direction, be- 
cause they begin to share the point of 
view of which I have just acted as the 
mouthpiece. 

Gambetta is the dearest of all French- 
men to me, because he tried to broaden 


the sense of life in his compatriots. 
Paris, FRANCE, 


of Nevada. 


By the Hon. Francis G, Newlands, 


REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM NEVADA, 


.CCORDING to the twelfth census 
Nevada is the only State that has 
decreased in population, and I am 

asked to state the causes and suggest 
remedies. I gladly avail myself of this 
opportunity, for there has been and is 
much misunderstanding regarding Ne- 
vada. 

Nevada is one of eight inter-mountain 
States and Territories which resemble 
each other in altitude, climate, physical 
formation, mineral resources and pastoral 
and agricultural development. Idaho, 
Montana, Utah, Colorado, Wyoming, 
New Mexico and Arizona have increased 
their aggregate population nearly three- 
fold since 1880, while Nevada’s popula- 
tion has decreased one-third. How is 
this dissimilarity of growth to be ac- 
counted for? Is it possible that Provi- 
dence has assigned to these seven other 
inter-mountain States and Territories all 
the natural advantages, and has secured 
to Nevada none, or is this disproportion 
the result of neglect, misgovernment, or 
mismanagement ? 

Nevada has produced about $600,000,- 
ooo of gold and silver, more than any 
other State in the Union—an amount 
equal to one-fourth of the world’s exist- 
ing stock of gold and silver coin. Ne- 
vada has not profited by this yield, be- 
cause she was too near to San Francisco. 
Almost all her mining industries were 


promoted by San Francisco capital and 
the profits went to San Francisco and 
elsewhere for investment. The output 
of her mines was so phenomenal as to en- 
list people of all occupations in mining 
speculation. Trade and agriculture par- 
took of this speculative character, and 
there was no steady and permanent 
growth of commercial, agricultural or in- 
dustrial pursuits.. Nevada lacked a com- 
mercial center and the consequent accu- 
mulation of capital interested in State 
development. The policy of the Central 
Pacific Railroad made San Francisco the 
distributing point for this whole State, 
and so no commercial emporium was es- 
tablished, like Salt Lake in Utah, or-Den- 
ver in Colorado, from which State enter- 
prises might receive energizing direction. 

Then came the mining depression, 
caused partly by the diminution in the 
output of the mines and partly by the 
slow and progressive action of the na- 
tions of the world in discontinuing the 
use of silver as money. Silver fell from 
$1.29 per ounce in 1873 to 60 cents, its 
present price. The abandonment of the 
coinage of silver necessarily depressed 
the mining industry. The decline of the 
Comstock Lode created the impression 
that Nevada’s mines were exhausted, 
when, as a matter of fact, her mineral 
wealth has hardly been tapped. 

In all the other inter-mountain States 
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and Territories the trans-continental 
railroads have been pioneers in State 
building and the promoters of enterprises 
which increased the population and 
wealth of the States. Nevada failed in a 
large degree to secure such co-operation. 
The promoters of the Central Pacific 
Railroad, which controlled the transpor- 
tation of Nevada, became involved in the 
construction of the Southern Pacific, and 
gave to it their best energies, so the col- 
onization of Nevada was neglected. 
Their long controversy with the Govern- 
ment over the payment of the bonds guar- 
anteed by the latter became a source of 
misrepresentation as to the resources of 
the State. It was contended that the 
road was worthless, because it passed 
through a worthless State, that Nevada 
served no useful purpose, except as a 
foundation for a railroad bridge from Og- 
den to San Francisco, and so the public 
received the impression that the State 
was destitute of natural resources. — 
Naturally, therefore, the other inter- 
mountain States and Territories out- 
stripped Nevada in increase of popula- 
tion and material development. Recently 
the railroad debt has been refunded, the 
Central Pacific has become a part of the 
Southern Pacific system, and the owners 
of the system will undoubtedly see the 
wisdom of increasing the population of 


Nevada by calling attention to her great ’ 


natural resources and promoting 
development. 

There is little or no rainfall in Nevada. 
The water which is used for agriculture 
falls as snow on the mountains, in winter, 
and gradually melts during the spring 
and summer, thus increasing the flow in 
the streams. In the valleys are great 
stretches of level arid lands, to which the 
water from the streams is diverted by 
means of ditches, and the land so irri- 
gated produces abundant crops. 

Agriculture in Nevada is mainly sup- 
plemental to cattle and sheep raising. On 
the ranges are abundant grasses, but 
these grasses are sometimes buried deep 
under snow by the storms of winter, and 
thousands of sheep and cattle perish. A 
more provident system of grazing re- 
quires the accumulation of great stores of 
alfalfa for winter use, but this involves 
agriculture, and agriculture, in turn, in- 
volves expensive processes of irrigation. 

Present cultivation is limited by the 
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condition of the streams at their periods 
of lowest flow. The snows melting in 
spring turn the streams into torrents of 
water, which rush down into the lowest 
part of the so-called desert and form 
great lakes, where they serve no useful 
purpose; and when the summer heat 
comes the streams are so attenuated that 
they supply a flow sufficient to irrigate 
only a very limited area of land. 

Nevada has four such streams, the 
Humboldt River, whose valley equals the 
famous Valley of the Nile in fertility, and 
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the Truckee, Carson and Walker rivers. 
These streams rise in the mountains and 
flow down into the desert, where they 
form great lakes. 

These lakes measure the unutilized 
water of Nevada. They lie below the 
lands to be reclaimed, and their waters 
cannot be used for irrigation. As the 
mountains have been denuded of their 
forests, the snow-banks have lost their 
natural protectors, the trees, and there- 
fore melt more rapidly in the spring, 
causing great freshets. Hence the great- 
est volume of water is present in the 
streams when it is least needed, and in 
the hot months, when the need is great- 
est, the: streams are mere threads of 
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water, while the useless lakes below are 
full. 

Nevada has great areas of the richest 
soil, capable of producing abundant 
crops. The problem of the future is to 
secure for these lands the needed mois- 
ture by retaining in the mountains, in ar- 
tificial reservoirs, the waters produced by 
the melting snows of spring. If a well- 
regulated system of timber cutting is sub- 
stituted for the present reckless destruc- 
tion of the forests the trees themselves 
will aid in this work by protecting the 
snowbanks as natural reservoirs. In 
this way the streams may be kept meas- 
urably full until the irrigation-season is 
over. Vast additional areas of land can 
be brought under cultivation, and this 
will stimulate a more rational and provi- 
dent use of the pastoral lands. The use 
of water for power purposes will also be 
extended. At present, owing to the ir- 
regularity of the flow, manufacturers are 
deterred from erecting plants that would 
certainly be constructed if a continued 
flow of water for power were assured. 

The policy of the Federal Government 
regarding the public lands in the arid re- 
gions has not been such as to promote 
State development. Our land laws were 
framed with reference to land watered 
from the heavens, and provide wisely for 
homestead entries with a view to secur- 
ing homes for actual settlers. The Gov- 
ernment owns vast areas of land which 
can be irrigated if the water is stored in 
the mountains and the rivers are main- 
tained in steady flow. Private capitalists 
will not undertake such enterprises, be- 
cause they cannot make a profit unless 
they obtain from the Government grants 
of large areas of land, and this meas 
land monopoly in an aggravated form. 
The aim of the Government has been to 
prevent land monopoly, and to restrict the 
entry of land to small areas. But the rec- 
lamation of the arid lands must precede 
their settlement. Unless, therefore, the 
Government is prepared to adopt a pol- 
icy tending to land monopoly it must it- 
self reclaim these lands. 

The Government should inaugurate a 
wise policy that will secure the occupa- 
tion of these lands by actual settlers, and 
prevent land monopoly, and as proprietor 
of the lands it should put them in condi- 
tion for sale and occupation. The stor- 
age of the flood waters is justified as a 
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Government enterprise. There is no rea- 
son why the Government should not im- 
prove the rivers used for irrigation as 
well as those used for navigation. Both 
are public uses, and the latter public use 
has justified the expenditure of from 
twenty to thirty million dollars annually 
in improving harbors, dredging rivers 
and constructing levees. Besides this, the 
Government is the owner of the lands 
sought to be reclaimed, and it would be 
to its interest, in the narrowest sense, to 
put those lands in condition for settle 
ment. 

With the storage of water and the sub- 
stitution of great lakes in the mountains 
for those now occupying the desert, vast 
areas of land will be irrigated and put 
under cultivation, and this will result in 
their division into homes for settlers. 

The sum spent in a single year for con- 
ducting the war in the Philippines, dis- 
tributed over the next twenty years, 
would develop a domestic empire in the 
now arid region far more valuable than 
imperial possessions seven thousand miles 
away. 

The Republican party declared in na- 
tional convention : 


“In further pursuance of the constant pol- 
icy of the Republican party to provide free 
homes on the Public Domain, we recommend 
adequate national legislation to reclaim the 
arid lands of the United States.” 


The Democratic party also declared: 


“We favor an intelligent system of improv- 
ing the arid lands of the West, storing the 
waters for the purpose of irrigation, and the 
holding of such lands for actual settlers.” 

There would seem to be no reason for 
delay in this important matter. 

The present conditions of Nevada are 
healthy. It is true that the silver mining 
industry has been seriously affected, but 
her agricultural, grazing and commercial 
interests have steadily advanced, and a 
harmonious development of the various 
industries of the State will result in the 
larger development of her mineral re- 
sources, such as gold, iron, lead and cop- 


"f 

While the population of the great min- 
ing camps has diminished the population 
in the agricultural regions has increased, 
and Reno, a town of about 6,000 people, 
located in the rich valley of the Truckee, 
has become the commercial center of the 
State. It has a State University with 
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about 400 students, public schools attend- 
ed by over a thousand scholars, and two 
banks, whose deposits aggregate about a 
million dollars. It is beautifully located 
on the Truckee River, and is attracting 
attention as a sanitarium, for it enjoys 
the same climate as Colorado Springs, 
and is vastly more favored in location 
and beauty of scenery. 

It is submitted that the hostile attitude 
of the Eastern people and the Eastern 
press toward Nevada is not justified by 
the facts. Nevada was pulled into the 
Union at a time when she was hardly 
equal to the burdens of Statehood. Her 
people rejected the first constitution sub- 
mitted to them, but Republican statesmen 
at Washington urged them as a patriotic 
duty to organize the Territory into a 
State. An additional Northern State 


was required for reconstruction purposes, 


and Nevada was forced into the Union. 
The debt which now burdens her has 
its source in the equipment of troops 
called for by the Federal Government, 
which has not paid her claim. Since her 
admission into the Union the policy of 
the Federal Government, both as to its 
financial legislation and its public land 
legislation, has not been such as to pro- 
mote the development of Nevada. 
Existing conditions are not the fault of 
the Nevada people. They are purely the 
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result of policies which have ignored the. 
requirements of the State. 

The remedy does not lie in vituperation 
or abuse, misrepresentation or detraction, 
but in an honest effort on the part of the 
National Government to reverse the poli- 
cies which have borne so heavily upon 
Nevada. Her immediate future rests 
with the Republican party. It is not to 
be hoped that it will revive her silver 
mining industry by favorable action on 
the coinage question, but it is to be ex- 
pected that it will start upon a line of 
agricultural development which will put 
the State in condition for a larger popula- 
tion. 

The Government should, by the stor- 
age of water, promote irrigation, and put 
its lands in condition for settlement, and 
the Central Pacific Railroad should make 
itself an agent for the colonization of 
these lands. With the help of wise gov- 
ernmental action and a liberal railroad 
policy, Nevada will be, at some time in 
the future, the home of millions of peo- 
ple. Spain, covering an area equal to 
Nevada and Utah, and outside of its 
fringe along the sea shore having cli- 
mate, soil, topography and methods of ir- 
rigation and cultivation resembling theirs, 
has a population of over seventeen mil- 
lions. The population of Nevada will 
some time be equally dense. 

Reno, Nevapa, 


When April Comes to Town. 


By Julie M. Lippmann, 


HEN April comes to town, 
W Faith, what a change is there! 
Green veils of mist upon the brown 

Nude branches in the Square: 

Showers of sunlight too, 
Where shadows used to be, 

And planted things that spread wee wings 
On sills of jeopardy. 


The sound of birds aloft, 
The scent of buds below; 

The air grown strangely sweet and soft 
That late was chilled with snow. 

And over all the lure 
Of Spring, in brain and breast, 

To make one dream of things that seem 
More radiant than the rest. 


Our sordid hearts grow gay, 
And lo! to meet their mind 
The very curb-stones by the way 

Bloom out with blossom-kind. 
Tulips and jonquils flash 
A vivid color where 
No littlest root could fix its foot 
To grace the thoroughfare. 


Brought townward by the tide 
Of Spring, in baskets bound, 
They win a welcome at the side 
Of princesses uncrowned. 
And Pharaoh’s daughter ne’er 
Looked more her royal part, 
When Moses smiled—a flower-like child— 
And nestled next her heart, 
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After Blossom-Time—What ? 


By Marion Harland 


LIVED the story over again last even- 
ing. It had not come into my mind 
before for at least thirty years. Yet 

I lost not one incident in the review of the 
first romance in real life that touched my 
personal experience. The elements 
seemed to me tragic at the time. Now— 
but I will not anticipate the dénouement. 

A trumpery one-act play was the magic 
that revivified dry bones buried out of 
sight in the dust which has been forty- 
odd years settling above them. 

My young people had taken me to the 

theater. Not asa chaperon, but, as I love 
to believe, as a companion and one of 
themselves. I was not on picket duty. 
Still less was la dragon. We had a box, 
and they would install me in the very 
front of it, a young girl on each side. If 
I acted as a foil to their fresh comeliness, 
nobody let me suspect it. My son put a 
hassock under my feet, and another 
young fellow made solicitous disposition 
of the curtain over the door lest a wan- 
dering draft might reach the back-of my 
neck—and we were in for a genuine 
“lark.” At seventy I sip the wine of life 
as zestfully as when I was seventeen. At 
seventeen one can afford to compare the 
joy of living and loving to 
The bubbles that swim on the beaker’s brim, 
And break on the lips while meeting. 
When we have counted three times sev- 
enteen years we are wise enough to stop 
watching the breaking bubbles, and to 
taste leisurely and thankfully the nectar 
they mask. 

The reader may know the story of 
“ The Bugle Call,” the “ curtain-raiser ” 
that preceded last night’s melodrama, “ A 
Man and His Wife.” I had a bit of silent 
amusement all to myself while both went 
on, wondering if any one else in the party 
thought of linking together the plot of 
the curtain-raiser and the longer play. 

In the first, a mother furthers the suit 
of a millionaire for her daughter’s hand, 
until the bugle-call, summoning the im- 
pecunious soldier-lover to join his regi- 
ment ordered to India, breaks in upon her 


arguments with the lover and the persua- 
sions with which she plies the girl. 

“ We will wait for him together, moth- 
er dear!” sobs the daughter in the tender 
fold of the weeping mother’s arms—and 
the curtain falls. 

The wife of the man in the play which 
followed seemed to have married him of 
her own motion, and to have regretted 
the act after a while—and for a while. If 
the heroine of the curtain-raiser really 
waited until “ Billy ” returned from India 
and then became his wife, did she ever 
have reason to regret the gentlemanly, 
sensible millionaire of her mother’s 
choice? As Billy increased in girth and 
decreased in the petits soins the richer 
man had had leisure to cultivate, did the 
romance first grow dim, then scale off 
from everyday life? The matter-of-fact 
life where bills outnumbered dividends 
and duns were more plentiful than 
friends; where the girls outgrew their 
Sunday frocks and there was no money 
to spare for new, and the boys must wear 
patched trousers to school. What were, 
then, Mrs. Billy’s views as to the staying 
qualities of Love’s Young Dream? 
Would she throw the weight of her moth- 
erly influence into the balance of a girl’s 
fancy against parental judgment? 

I know what one woman thought and 
said on that point in that now dust-and- 
ashes long ago. 

But in referring to that, I am pulling 
at the wrong end of the story. Story-- 
telling always reminds me of those balls 
of pack-thread which, if unwound from 
the center, reel off smoothly. If you 
clip an end loose from the outside, tangle 
and delays ensue. 

The heart of the ball, when it fell to 
my handling, was in one flowery, fra- 
grant May morning in the early fifties, 
when Bella Pyne came over to spend the 
day with me, and to confess that, while 
she was engaged fast and firm to Robert 
Seatoun, her heart was in Phil Mount’s 
keeping. The engagement was an old 
affair, everybody agreeing with every- 
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body else in thinking it eminently suit- 
able in all respects. Robert was the son 
of Mrs. Pyne’s dearest friend. Every 
stage of his clean, sunny life was known 
to us all. He had loved Bella from his 
boyhood, and never had so much as a 
passing fancy for any other girl; he was 
good-looking, in a good business, in good 
health—altogether what might be termed 
a thoroughly good fellow. 

Phil Mount was a handsome scamp. 
There was no doubt on that score. His 
apologists said he was his own worst 
enemy. Which, being done into business 
English, signifies that such an one is an 
unsafe friend:to everybody else. But he 
sang divinely and touched the guitar like 
a crusader-troubadour. He would troll 
and trill love-ditties, seated upon a 
cushion at a pretty girl’s feet, his fine eyes 
rapt and dreamy, himself an art-study 
that captivated his severest critics. And, 


all the time the brain under the massed. 


chestnut curls was busied with some 
scheme for retrieving last night’s losses 
at cards, or wondering from whom he 
could borrow money to pay his week’s 
board. Had his family connections been 
a degree less respectable, not one of the 
houses he now frequented would have 
been open to him. As it was, he was an 
ornamental figure in our best circles, al- 


tho marked down in the patrimonial lists | 


of prudent mammas as a decided “ detri- 
mental.” 

If I had noticed that, of late, the pretty 
girl at whose feet he oftenest cast him- 
self—with grace no other man in his set 

could emulate—was Bella Pyne, I never 
err the circumstance a second thought. 
he was passionately fond of music, and 
they sang duets together in tuneful ac- 
cord, to the enchantment of the listeners. 
She dearly loved fun and took her part 
gallantly in the tilt of wits in which he 
was‘ proficient. We were continually 
coupling their names in our talk. “ Phil 
and Bella said this,” and “ Phil Mount 
and Bella Pyne sang that ”—and with 
never a suspicion of any ulterior mean- 
ing. The idea that he meditated mar- 
riage, unless, indeed, he could delude 
some silly heiress into accepting him, was 
absurd. As palpable an absurdity was 
the supposition that any sensible woman, 
with a tolerable knowledge of the ways 
and the wickedness of the world, and the 
certainty of reaping as one sowed, would 
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let herself fall in love with the fascinating 
flirt. 

Then, in Bella’s case, there was Rob 
Seatoun, who worshiped her and whom 
she had loved for five years—her almost 
husband, for her trousseau was nearly 
ready. She was to be married the second 
day of June, and here it was the middle 
of May. 

While these thoughts were tumbling 
over and over in my distracted mind, like 
the waters of a mill-race, she was pouring 
out her troubled soul—making a clean 
breast of the miserable complication. It 
had been as much of a surprise to her as 
it was to me. 

“T never dreamed of loving anybody 
but Rob until the evening of your birth- 
night party—the thirteenth of March,” 
she said. “You recollect that Robert 
was called out of town that very day by 
a telegram saying his mother was very 
ill? She has been an invalid for ever so 
long. I didn’t believe, then, that she was 
likely to die—and she didn’t. Chronics 
have a way of disappointing expectations 
of that sort. When Rob ran in, with a 
face full of trouble, to say ‘ Good-by,’ 
my heart sank like a lump of lead. I 
thought it was in sympathy for him. I 
know now it was presentiment. After 
he had gone I cried for an hour. If I 
had dreamed what was coming I should 
have cried all night. 

“Tt was the talk with all that evening 
that Phil Mount had never looked so 
handsome before. You must recollect 
how ravishingly he sang. You couldn’t 
know the things his eyes said to me while 
he warbled ‘ Drink to me only with thine 
eyes,’ and the other dear, dear old songs 
that found their way to our hearts long 
ago and have never lost it. 

“ T tell you what I think! Those songs 
should be prohibited by law in every com- 
pany where there are susceptible young 
girls. Particularly girls who are engaged 
to fellows who couldn’t turn a tune to 
save their immortal souls. Rob loves mu- 
sic, but as to making it, he has about as 
much talent in that line—as Phil Mount 
has for keeping money! 

“ Well! Phil walked home with me that 
night, and told me what a sad, reckless 
life he had led, and how his only hope of 
salvation was that some pure, loving 
woman would make it worth his while to 
turn ovér a new leaf, and what such a 
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woman might do with him. In saying 
‘ Good-night ’ at our door, he begged my 
pardon for having opened his heart to 
me, and that I would forget it all, and 
pray for him. ; 

“ And I went in, all in a tremor of pity 
and something else I didn’t analyze until, 
as I was combing my hair before going to 
bed, with Phil’s mournful, deep eyes in 
my mind, it flashed over me that I had 
not missed Rob all the evening. In slang 
phrase, Phil had filled the bill so well that 
I had needed nobody else. I was fright- 
ened through and through. I have been 
more frightened every time I have seen 
Phil since. And the times have not been 
few. Rob is run to death by business— 
while Phil—poor boy! You know how it 
is with him. He has no business to speak 
of. A week ago, after we had been sing- 
ing (and talking) together all the even- 
ing, he asked me suddenly: 

““* Why am I like Satan?’ 

“©The points of resemblance are too 
numerous for me to enumerate them all 
at once,’ said I. 

“He always puts my wits on their 
mettle. 

“ Instead of laughing he kept his great, 
gloomy eyes on mine in that earnest, 
questioning way he has, as if he were de- 
termined to drag your thoughts up by the 
roots. Then he said, slowly: 

“*T am making the most of my time, 
because it is short. I shall go away— 
somewhere—on the first day of June. Be- 
cause you are to be married on the second. 
I don’t cali myself a coward, but there 
are things a man is excusable for escap- 
ing from by any means.’ 

“With that he bowed over my hand 
and kissed it, and went away, neither of 
us saying another word. 

“T lay awake all night. Next morning 
I told mamma the whole truth. How I 
had discovered at the eleventh hour that 
I did not love Robert Seatoun ; that I did 
love Phil Mount, and could never love 
anybody else: I said that I would not 
marry him without her consent, but that 
it would be a sin to keep my engagement 
with Rob. 

“T expected a scene, for mamma has 
profound respect for the proprieties, and 
loves Rob as if he were the son she al- 
ways wanted and never had. 

“ Instead of which she said—as gently 
as if I were a child who had come to her 


with a splinter in her finger, and not a 
woman with a knife in her heart—I 
know my daughter too well to believe 
that her whole nature could be changed 
at once by a few plausible sentences from 
a man whose word she would not take 
upon any other matter. Phil Mount has 
made love to so many women that prac- 
tice has made him perfect. He would be 
sadly perplexed if he knew that you had 
taken him at his word. If you were not 
my child, and if I did not care whether 
you kept your self-respect or lost it, I 
would test this point by asking him to de- 
fine his intentions. As it is, I must wait 
for time and my dear little girl’s native 
good sense to do their work. Now—go 
and lie down for an hour and think of 
nothing except that I, your mother—who 
loves you with an old love and a perfect 
love—says that everything will come out 
right. You are nerve-tired, and your 


‘head is a little off the level with all the 


sentimental talk you have been listening 
to.’ 

“ She has kept up that tone ever since. 
You can’t think, tho, how good and sweet 
she is—just as when I have been sick 
with a feverish cold, or when I studied 
myself into a headache at school. 

“ Phil Mount has called three times. 
Twice I was out driving with mamma, 
the third time Robert Seatoun was there 
and Phil made a short call. Dressmakers 
and seamstresses hover over me like hor- 
nets, buzzing about styles and fits, and 
the wedding presents are beginning to 
come in, and I, like ‘ dumb, driven cattle,’ 
am being pushed nearer and nearer the 
precipice—or the pen—from which there 
is no escape.” 

“O, Bella! Bella! ” I cried, tearful and 
aghast, “why don’t you throw yourself 
upon Rob’s mercy? He loves you too 
well to make you miserable for life!” 

“Listen! Last night he and I began 
making out the list of invitations. The 
cards go out in two days. Every time I 
met his eyes, so kind and full of love and 
trust, I felt like all sorts of a wretch. By 
and by I dropped my head upon the table 
and cried like a goose. I must tell him 
the truth, I felt—then and there, or my 
heart would break. Rob has always been 
my champion, always comforted me in 
trouble, and helped me out of scrapes. 
I had nobody else to go to but him. 

“* Rob!’ I burst out, ‘I am not what 
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you think Iam. I ama silly, weak, fickle, 
bad woman! Don’t marry me! I am 
not good enough for you! ’ 

“ Thad made a muddle of it. He didn’t 
have a glimmer of what I was driving at. 
He just came around the table, and 
dropped on one knee by me, and drew my 
head to his shoulder, and there I cried out 
my misery. I couldn’t stab that loyal, 
great, honest heart! J had tried to be 
honest, and to tell him I wasn’t loyal— 
and couldn’t doit. I let the chance of my 
life—the last hope of salvation—slip by. 
My fate is sealed. I will make mamma 
happy and be true to Rob, and to honor. 
I hope I shall not live long to endure it 
all.” 

She was very pretty and apparently 
perfectly composed, albeit paler and 
quieter than usual, on her wedding day. 
Her widowed mother gave her away to 
the man who took her to have and to hold 
until the death I knew she coveted should 
part them twain. I—the bridesmaid— 
looked like a fright from crying and pain, 
and did not care that I did, so bitter was 
my heart within me, so stern my judg- 
ment of Mrs. Pyne, so certain my ex- 
pectation of my friend’s wretchedness. 
I felt like the vilest of abandoned crea- 
tures in letting this sin go on; that I did 
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not cry ott upon it, and upon the calm- 
eyed woman who was selling her child 
into infamy. That was my name for the 
holy estate into which the victim was 
driven.” * 

I called upon Bella Seatoun on the an- 
niversary of her wedding, not recollect- 
ing what day it was until she reminded 
me. Her mother was with her; a month- 
old boy-baby was in the grandmother’s 
arms. The mother’s face was radiant 
with peace that passed my girlish under- 
standing. 

“Forgot that it was my wedding 
day!” she scolded merrily. ‘ What sort 
of a bridesmaid are you? We have been 
keeping the day in gladness and single- 
ness of heart. And to think how awfully 
different things would be now, if my 
mother had been less sensible and patient ; 
if her daughter had been a trifle more 
headstrong ; if Phil Mount had been more 
persistent, and Rob a fraction less an- 
gelic! It makes my brain reel and my 
heart faint to think of what ‘ might have 
been,’ but isn’t—thank God! The poets 
—even Whittier—don’t know everything. 
Girls, who think themselves love-sick 
when they are only fancy-struck,, know 
still less. And level-headed, clear-eyed, 
right-hearted mothers know it all!” 


Pompton, N. J. 


The Writing on the Snow. 


NOTES FROM AN 


ADIRONDACK LUMBER CAMP. 


By Florence Wilkinson. 


HE snow is four feet deep in the 
. wilderness, altho it is April with 
a warm sun and the sap running 
in the hard maples. In the clearing 
around the lumber camp the birds are 
busy at break of day, picking up a fat 
living from the refuse about the doors of 
the shanties. The blue-jays squeak and 
scream to each other, their sapphire 
wings flashing in and out of the tall 
spruces. The gray Canada jays hop up 
and down the lumber roads like tame 
chickens. Venison birds the woodsmen 
call them, or moose birds, and sometimes 
they are dubbed Whiskey-John, a perver- 
sion, as I have heard, of their Indian 
name. 
The orange-headed woodpecker, the 


Arctic woodpecker, so-called, coal black 
from neck to tail tip, drums viciously 
against a decayed hemlock, hopping 
about it spirally from the base upward, 
making a hammer of his head with such 
vigor that one fears lest he will drive his 
bill back between his shoulders with the 
force of his well-aimed strokes. 
Yesterday was warm and thawy, with 
the tote-roads full of watery drive-holes, 
and under the trees pock marks from the 
drippings of icicles. Great tufts of green 
fragrant moss fell from the red birch 
boles, and curly gray moss from the hem- 
locks. Toward evening it froze, the crust 
stiffening so that it would bear snow- 
shoes ; and later a light powder of snow 
fell over the crisp glaze of the old snow. 
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This morning we start out on a dis- 
used log road that climbs the mountain, 
miles and miles, twisting upward in the 
circuitous route that the teamsters and 
skidders follow when they skid their logs 
in the early winter. All the woods are 
still, with a few large flakes feathering 
downward, the evergreen branches su- 
gared over with the snowfall and a pearly 
gray softness enveloping the world. 

Here and there are large hollows 
where the skidways were piled, with 
blazed trees indicating their number. 
Sometimes a fallen spruce or balsam has 
lodged in the branches of another tree 
on the hillside, and the deer have nibbled 
the twigs as high as they could reach. 
All through the deep snow are the hoof- 
marks of deer, plunging about up to their 
breasts in search of birch-buds or ten- 
der spruce or balsam tips. It has been 
a long, hard winter for the deer. 

But we are on the lookout for more re- 
cent history, which we shall find written 
on the surface of the fresh-fallen snow. 
So still the woods are, so hushed, so 
empty, who would dream of the little 
dramas enacted here since the first gray 
light of morning? 

These tiny tracks, like hat-pin holes in 
the snow, two side by side and two others 
close behind, perhaps four inches, record 
the journey of a wood-mouse. Between 
the footprints the tail makes a slight 
brush along the snow. See where the 
little fellows have come from that hole 
under a felled spruce-branch, a family of 
them, down to this deep hoof-print in the 
log road. It was the waste oats they 
were after, and so was B’rer Rabbit, 
whose large spatulate feet strike in from 
the opposite side of the road toward the 
same granary. 

The rabbit leaves the mark of his two 
hind-feet in advance of his fore-feet in 
the direction of his leaps. They are side 
by side, and behind them, in Indian file, 
follow the two fore-feet, which he brings 
up ready for the next leap forward, the 
hind feet getting ahead of the fore in a 
droll fashion. But look, here comes an 
unwelcome addition to the breakfast- 
party. These circular tracks—how plain 
each dent of the five toes, with the for- 
ward claws pricking ahead in two streaks 
—are those of the red fox, who swoops 
down from this knoll upon his quarry. 
His foot-prints follow each other almost 
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in a line, every fourth print being an inch 
or so out of line. Here he has been walk- 
ing stealthily behind that pile of brush; 
here he has suddenly leapt forward, as 
we can see by the widening distance be- 
tween his tracks. There must have been 
a desperate scramble by this little treas- 
ure-house. How the light snow is pawed 
down with tiny feet; and see the rabbit 
making tracks past his other more leis- 
urely route, all his five claws outspread, 
which means he was badly frightened, 
while the increased distances measure the 
length of his bounds as he drew his hind 
feet between his fore for his nervous 
jumps. It was a hot chase between fox 
and rabbit, and perhaps the red fox 
snapped up, by way of relish, a wood- 
mouse or two, for here are his round feet 
about the entrance to their underground 
house. 


We walk on, still climbing upward, 
with a pale gleam of sunshine streaking 
the hillside above us. What a gambol- | 
ing has been here about these beech- 
trees! Four little feet are bunched to- 
gether irregularly, and then again and 
again. Or else they follow each other, 
pointing outward and in, in a pretty, 
symmetrical design. Here, the owner 
of the tracks has gone down to his 
store-house in this beech-trunk. One of 
the lumbermen tells us of filling his two 
mittens full of beech-nuts from a squir- 
rel’s store-house in a beech-tree he was 
“ falling.” Look, there is a little fellow 
now, like a shadow, flitting down that 
tree-trunk, with a dark oblong something 
in his mouth. He sees us, and quick as a 
wink he has buried his something in the 
snow, with two or three clever motions of 
his nimble hands, and he is off again, up 
and down among the tall slender trunks 
of second-growth spruces, watching us 
the while with shrewd side-wise glances. 
We know well his secret, and after a little 
floundering in the waist-deep snow and a 
little excavation, we discover the buried 
treasure, a fat, waxy-brown pine-cone, 
dripping with chocolate juices and full of 
rich seeds. We carefully replace it, to 
the immense satisfaction of its enraged 
and mystified owner, and proceed up the 
mountain. 

Now we come upon what we have been 
expecting, the fresh mark of a deer across 
the road. The cloven hoof shows plain- 
ly, with the hair brushing the snow be- 
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hind. The four feet follow each other 
almost in a line where he paced along the 
track made by the log-boats.in the snow, 
browsing on the tree-trunks. The 
branches shorn up to a certain hight show 
where he and his companions have been. 

Around a sudden turn in the road a 
new pleasure awaits us. Delights often 
await one around a curve, for it is then 
that we surprise the wild shy things of 
the woods in their unconscious occupa- 
tions. A slight crackle in the branches 
arrests our attention. To the left, there 
in that’ tramped-down hollow, behind 
some young birches and balsams, stands 
a little deer, one of last summer’s fawns, 
with his head turned toward us, his large 
soft ears upright in alert curiosity. As 
we stand still our eyes are quickly trained 
to distinguish his wood-color from the 
wood-color of the trees, and soon we see 
two other shy, graceful little creatures, 
statue-like in suspense. Then they turn 
from us, deciding that discretion is the 
better part of valor, and their white tails 
twinkle away among the trees. The 
white upraised tail is like a great fluffy 
white boa, parted down the middle. It 
does not take long in the woods to learn 
the difference between the creak of a 
branch in the wind and the creak of it 
under an animal’s tread; between the 
whisper of the little dead straw-colored 
beech leaves and the whisper of the twigs 
under the squirrel’s light persiflage. A 
certain inexplicable instinct develops in 
one as one haunts from day to day the 
forest-trails. 

A wind-fallen spruce trails its long 
heavy branches in tent-like curves over a 
rocky ledge. We have heard from a dis- 
tance for some time the faint drumming 
of a partridge. Now as we turn another 
bend a silence and cessation of motion 
awakens our interest. Under the fallen 
branches stands a portly partridge, frozen 
into stillness by the sound of our foot- 
steps. We, too, stand statue-still to 
watch his next move, if move he will. 

After some minutes of rigid quiet, during 
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which our quiet has allayed his suspicion, 
he procéeds to obliterate himself by a 
series of steps so gradual, so cautious, 
that it almost seems unmoving motion. 
We are hardly sure, at first, that he 
moves till we observe that his well-curved 
back and neck are slyly disappearing be- 
hind a thick clump. At the same time 
we perceive two other fellows of his kind, 
the spruce partridges, noiselessly, and as 
they fondly suppose, unnoticeably, blur- 
ring themselves between the mottled un- 
derbrush which their plumage so closely 
resembles. If it had not been for our 
first glimpse of the brown bird against 
the snow bank, their maneuvering would 
be completely successful, and neither the 
sense of sight nor of sound would have 
betrayed them to our knowledge. 

The light gray clouds have parted now, 
tearing themselves into shreds, between 
which the sky is an intoxicating blue 
above the dead-white snow. The clouds 
are peach-color by the same contrast, and 
the tree-shadows in splotchy lace-work 
on the white forest floor are lilac and pur- 
ple. A distant hill-top on the lake’s other 
side is velvet blue and fair, while the 
nearer hard-woods, mixed with the olive 
evergreens, are like a plum-colored fluff 
of stiff fringe. 

Two peewees call to each other plain- 
tively, and a buff-breasted, long-billed 
sapsucker squats on a tree-trunk near us. 

As we approach the camp again, we see 
the triplicate claw marks of blue-jays and 
the fan-shape prints of bird-tails as docu- 
mentary evidenceof early forays ; and here 
the bunched squirrel-feet and claw-prints 
coming closely together record a sharp 
collision between the winged thieves and 
their spirited furry neighbors. How- 
ever the tussle ended, they were a close 
match for each other, and we should like 
to have been there to witness the bout. 

The warm sun will soon melt away our 
documentary evidence on the snow, and 
the sheet will be left blank for another 
night’s record of the busy life of the un- 

derwoods. 





Verdi as a Letter-Writer. 


By Irenzeus Prime-Stevenson. | 


IUSEPPE VERDI during all his 
Cy long and honestly successful life 
presented to his friends and to 

the world the abnormal type—in his pro- 
fession. He was a musician (a great 
musician), a composer of magnificent 
artistic endowment who, in spite of such 
a predicament, was a man to be thor- 
oughly respected and loved simply for 
his superiority as a man. His uncom- 
promisingly strong ethical nature, his 
instinctive aversion of whatsoever is 
low and degrading to human nature un- 
der any social responsibility, his quiet 
contempt of pettinesses in a man’s char- 
acter, his strong self-poise, his intellec- 
tual breadth and penetration, his dignity 
and warmth of human sentiment—the 
combination of these with other of the 
finest fundamentals of a manly type was 
exceptional. This son of an humble inn- 
keeper at Roncole, who became the most 
eloquent master in the lyric drama that 
our century has heard, seems to have 
been born with the best elementary traits 
of the North Italian peasant, and with 
many that are of the finest gold in any- 
body. He belongs as an intellectual and 
a moral instance in music in the group 
which includes Handel, Bach, Haydn, 
Mozart, Beethoven and Brahms—men 
of distinct superiority of character and 
temperament. Great musicians are a cu- 
rious psychological analysis. The less 
intimately and correctly most of them are 
studied, the more they can be esteemed 
personally. No brands of esthetics has 
such a continuous, tiresome, dishearten- 
ing show of men and women with feeble 
moral sense, trumpery conceptions of 
life, trivialities ir temperaments, and use- 
lessness to thei: tellow-men and sister 
women—save in. what esthetic output 
one or another career offered the public. 
Greatness of genius, a high musical lyric 
message, has never necessarily meant a 
great soul or a high heart. A shining 
instance occurs in Wagner; a splendidly 
intellectual influence on his art during 
half a century ; but one of the most con- 
temptible men in: private relationships 


that the unedifying side of intimate mu- 
sical biography depicts in cold daylight. 
It has sometimes been thought by 
Verdi’s finish that he carried his virtue 
of modesty almost to an extreme. Never 
was a man of equally national and uni- 
versal honor so retiring. He detested all 
personal exploiting, all unnecessary at- 
tention to himself as a human fact, any- 
where. He was ror nearly fifty years the 
most distinguished figure in Italy’s mu- 
sic since the heyday of that dazzlingly 
brilliant genius whom he had superseded, 
Rossini. Not one of the various com- 
posers of the Neo-Italian “ school” has 
been able to be dramatic, pathetic and, 
above all, lyric, without being Verdian— 
not one of them, whether you study 
Ponchielli (a strong colorist emotional- 
ly), Boito, Cagnoni, Marchetti, Gomez, 
Mascagni, Puccini, Leoncavallo, Gior- 
dano, Cilea, or their confréres. He was 
never forgotten politically; for tho as a 
Senator Verdi did not do much in Par- 
liament, still Italy never forgot his great 
influence during the struggle for New 
Italy, when his very name and passages 
from his operas had a secret “ camorris- 
tic”” meaning all over the Peninsula. He 
was the most reverenced worker in any 
branch of intellectual esthetics since 
Manzoni—his friend—had passed away. 
His great wealth had meant his great 
charity, public and private. A railway 
station was decorated, a town-hall 
flagged, a crowd assembled if he hap- 
pened to be passing through a city—and 
his coming was known. He could not 
speak of writing a line without every re- 
porter being alert. He could not stand 
on a street corner waiting for a train 
without a chance of being mobbed by 
Verdi-worshipers from the market-stalls, 
or finding a prince or two uncovered be- 
side him. But it never altered the sim- 
plicity of his nature. He only grew more 
and more eager to shun such public and 
personal tribures. He glided around 
corners, hid behind pillars, got out on 
the wrong side of railway carriages, 
lurked in dark nooks of opera houses, 
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implored his friends to keep still as to 
his whereabouts—and in his legal will 
begged for as simple a funeral as his 
personality had been simple and devoid 
of fuss, during a life of astonishing vigor 
-of mind and body prolonged nearly to 
ninety years. His was never “ the pride 
that apes humility.” 

His hatred of personal journalism was 
unfeigned. On the only occasion that 
gave me the honor of seeing anything of 
Verdi personally, beyond the merest pass- 
ing incidents, I was much assured at his 
way of expressing the fine shades of 
American press-impertinence. ‘“ Now if 
I should happen to go to America—l 
don’t intend it, I assure you—why the 
newspapers would talk about me one day 
and tell whether my teeth were real or 
not—and then, next day, they would let 
me alone to describe a two-headed 
chicken! But the day after, they would 
send somebody to ask me whether I liked 
two-headed chickens. Sometimes over 
here they ask such things.” 

“Really? And what do you tell them, 
Maestro?” After a moment’s pause, 
and then with a delightful dryness, “ Ah! 
I always say I have not yet decided.” 

The majority of Verdi’s letters will prob- 
ably never be printed—or at least not for 
many years—being chiefly possessed by 
those to whom exploiting in print the 
confidences of dead friends is—oh, old- 
fashioned notion!—an indecency and 
breach of trust. Some of the less confi- 
dential letters, however, such as one can 
cite here and there, either by the kind- 
ness of their owners in private or in the 
various memorials of the composer now 
appearing, are characteristic and valu- 
able. I quote here a private letter to a 
gentleman in Rome, written some fifteen 
years ago, hitherto unpublished: 

“TI have never been able to see why the man 
cannot be separated in the public mind from 
his art; or, if you prefer, I have not been able 
to see why the fact that a man’s art is public 
obliges his looks and clothes and little trivial 
habits to be of any interest to the big, strange 
world. The man is one thing, his work an- 
other thing. I regard the artist as no more 
than a key, or a keyhole. You can’t open the 
room without him if it is locked to you. But 
that is all he is—key or keyhole. . . . Peo- 
ple are always wanting to look through the 
very keyhole to see, not what is beyond the 
door, but what is in the keyhole itself. Very 
often there is nothing. A hole is a hole.” 


In 1867, when his benefactor, Barezzi, 





was sinking away from life, at an ad- 
vanced age, Verdi writes this to Coun- 
tess Clara Maffei, his life-long friend: 
“Thank you, kind and high-souled Clara, 
for your affectionate letter. This loss will 
be great to me. He is better these three or 
four days, but I see that it is only a semblance 
of prolonging his life. ou know that 
I owe all, all, all, to him, not to others, as peo- 
ple have tried to make the world believe. 1 
seem to see him now, as sO many years ago, 
when, having finished my studies in the high 
school at Busseto, my father announced to me 
that he could not send me to the Parma Uni- 
versity, and I must needs decide to go back 
to. our village. That good old man learned of 
the matter, and he said to me, ‘ You were born 
for better things; not made to sell salt and 
dig. Get the little extra allowance of twenty- 
five lire a month for four years, and I will do 
the rest, and you shall go to the Milan Con- 
servatory, and when you can you will pay 
me what I spend for you,’ So was it! See 
what generosity, how much heart, what cour- 
age he had! I have known a great many men, 
but never a better one. He has loved me like 
a son, and I have loved him like a father. . . .” 
Verdi first met Manzoni in June, 1868, 
as Signorina Alessandra Manzoni was 
lately telling me, and the two great men 
found each other’s personal companion- 
ship all that they had expected. Verdi 
writes to the correspondent last men- 
tioned: “ What could I say to you about 
Manzoni? How could I express the 
delightful sensation—indefinable, new— 
wrought in me, when really in the pres- 
ence of that saint, as you call him. I 
would have got down on my knees to 
him, if I ever could worship man... . 
When you see him next, kiss his hand 
for me, and express to him my venera- 
tion for him.” We find Manzoni a year 
later sending Verdi a card, on which the 
author of “I Promessi Sposi ” has writ- 
ten. . . . “To Verdi, from Ales- 
sandro Manzoni, as an insignificant echo 
of the public admiration for the great 
composer—from one who is so fortunate 
as to know personally the noble and at- 
tractive qualities of the man.” Verdi 
was to build up to Manzoni such a mu- 
sical monument as no other author has 
ever received, or probably ever will re- 
ceive. That was his public tribute, the 
“Manzoni Requiem.” But there was an- 
other equally characteristic sort of re- 
membrance. In June, 1873, one day 
Contessa Maffei received a note. “Iam 
in Milan, dear Clara, but I beg you not to 
tell anybody of it, not anybody.” ... 
The next day, alone, dressed in black, 
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Verdi made his visit to the vault in which 
temporarily the body of Manzoni had 
been laid away, and remained in prayer 
and sorrowful and affectionate thought 
an hour, to his infinite relief not recog- 
nized by the few passers-by at the early 
hour of the morning he had selected 
for his farewell. It is not by accident of 
dramatic stuff, purveyed by his libret- 
tists, better or worse, that Verdi is the 
opera-writer of, especially, grief, loss, fa- 
tality, the stern and sorrowful side of 
existence. _He was (despite his fine hu- 
mor) ever of an austere type, and his 
sense of the world as a place in which to 
mourn rather than to laugh was from 
youth upward. 

A striking letter to Carlo Borsi, the 
composer, and husband of Teresa de 
Giulia-Borsi, a singer of note, is dated 
from Busseto in 1852, after “ Rigoletto ” 
had been produced at various theaters 
during the twelvemonth, with a good 
deal of criticism. I am sorry that I can- 
not give all of the letter, in which Verdi 
modestly defends the express character 
and cut of the work. It seems that Borsi 
wanted him to add to it one or more 
lyrical numbers. Verdi writes: “If 
‘Rigoletto’ can get along as it is, this 
one new number in it would be too much. 
Indeed, where can you find the place for 
it? One can make verses and notes for 
it, but it will be to no effect from the mo- 
ment they are not in the right place. 
There is one place—but Lord deliver us! 
it would bring a terrible lashing, ; 
the priests and all the hypocrites would 
make such an outcry that there would he 
a regular scandal. Oh, happy times, 
when Diogenes could say in a public 
place to the man who asked him what he 
was doing, ‘Hominem quaero” . . . 
I have conceived ‘ Rigoletto’ from the 
first as almost without detached airs, 
without finali, as an interminable string 
of duets—because it was suitable so. If 
anybody says to that, ‘But here you 
could have done that thing here—there 
you should have done that thing’ I an- 
swer that it would be most admirable so; 
but J did not know how to make the opera 
a better one than I have made it... .. 

“P. S—We will not talk about my 
being given a title. Fancy a man raised 
to rank, living here in the middle of a 
horrid, solitary village, surrounded by 
pitchforks and oxen, etc.!” 
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The following letter, of December, 
1871, written from Genoa to the musical 
critic, Filippi, is a striking example of 
Verdi’s love for artistic honesty and his 
sense of the advertising element in all 
modern art. It was written a few days 
before the famous first performance of 
“ Aida,” at Cairo. Filippi had announced 
to Verdi his intention of going to Cairo 
for the event: 


“You going to Cairo! That is one of the 
most powerful advertising tricks that a man 
could imagine for ‘Aida’! Art seems to me 
just now not art, but a trade, a chase, a thing 
that people run after—they wish to give it, if 
not success, notoriety at any cost. My feel- 
ing toward it all is disgust and humiliation. 
I remember with joy my early days. Now, 
when I am making ready an opera, journalists, 
artists, choristers, conductors, teachers, etc., all 
must needs bring their stones to the pile of 
the edifice that is mere advertisement—and so 
make a cornice of wretched little matters that 
not only add nothing to the merit of an opera, 
but rather hide its real worth—if it has any. 
This is deplorable, simply deplorable.” 

A kind refusal to make a visit to 
Ancona, in 1873, where Giuseppe Nicoli, 
chorus-master (a Neapolitan chorus- 
master), was hard at work, having to 
oversee the rehearsals of “ Aida” there, 
elicited the following good humored 
epistle to Nicoli. It strikes the fine, in- 
ner note again—the avoidance of per- 
sonal homage, along with the hint of how 
Verdi valued shades of his own relation- 
ships with private friends. Nicoli had 
asked Verdi to address him by the more 
intimate “ tu ” instead of “ voi,” it seems: 

“TI answer a little late as to the first matter, 
dear Nicoli, and with this letter the first favor 
is granted!!! As to the second favor, I tell 
“ thee” that I cannot make you quite certain 
about it because my pen will slip so easily into 
a “you.” Let us make a bargain, then. The 
first time I go to Naples I will make a special 
study of the matter, and then I shall succeed 
in writing and saying “thou.” In the second 
letter you ask me an impossibility. For what 
would I go to Ancona? To exhibit myself? 
To get up a claque for myself? No, such is 
not my business. When I undertake, myself, 
the execution of my operas, then I subject my- 
self to the ways of the country, and am ready 


to make my pirouettes before the public; but in 
Ancona I should have none to make. y 


As has been mentioned above, these 
few scraps of the Verdian correspond- 
ence are merely examples; and most of 
his letters of the most intimate and per- 
sonal kind will be slow in reaching the 
public. He preserved large quantities of 
the letters written him, but they have 
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been carefully destroyed—unread, it is 
said, in accordance with his special re- 
quest. A final paragraph from a note 
to Professor Bertolotto, answering a re- 
quest to print some correspondence be- 
tween Verdi and his friend Mariana, says 
this: 

“Tam glad that the public like my music; but 
I don’t want to see in print even one letter that 
I have written—unless it may be directly con- 
cerning a musical matter—my letters, touching 
on so many other things, dashed off without 
importance, without any special pretense of 
manner, and in the strictest intimacy! ” 

He was a great musician ; an unusual- 
ly simple, sincere man. His lying in his 
coffin, with every city in Italy in mourn- 
ing for him, and telegrams of grief pour- 
ing in to his friends from every sov- 
ereign in Europe, and the Pope saying a 
mass for his soul, while he seemed un- 
conscious of all the stir he was making 
when dead, sorted well with his un- 
broken _ self-unconsciousness of de- 
meanor, every day he had been alive. He 
was buried, as he asked, early in the 






N American spending a few weeks 
in England, if possessed of favor- 
able opportunity for meeting many 

of the leaders of thought, must be struck 
with the great difference between the 
problems confronting the Mother-coun- 
try and those with which we have to deal. 

There is little desire in England for 
changes in methods of nominations to 
office, or for proportional representation 
and the initiative and referendum. Mrs. 
Sidney Webb seems to be entirely right 
in her observation to the writer that while 
the masses of the people in England are 
less desirous of certain forms of educa- 
cational and social equality than are the 
corresponding classes in America, yet in 
the former country they are able to get a 
nearer approach to what they desire than 
is true elsewhere. A member of the 
Massachusetts Legislature told me last 
winter that the Corrupt Practices Act of 
his State was such a farce that he was 
ridiculed by a large number of his fellow 
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morning, without fuss, without music, 
without flowers, without a military pro- 
cession, concourses of societies, speechi- 
fyings; and many times a millionaire was 
carried to the tomb in a “ second class ” 
mortuary carriage; a man of just the 
people to the end. His last words, ut- 
tered as he was preparing to take a walk, 
and as the hotel servant in Milan was 
helping him on with his coat, epitomized 
the brusque carelessness of formalities 
so constantly a trait. His overcoat was 
not quite buttoned up; and the man drew 
his notice to it. The old man gave his 
good-humored, grumbling laugh. “Oh, 
what’s one button more, one button 
less, eh?” He turned away, and an 
instant later he fell back, to speak no 
more. By word or score, the epoch’s last 
creative musician of first rank had noth- 
ing more to impart to a world that we 
feel is now fairly left to its musical twi- 
lights and comets, or to pale and low lit- 
tle stars—all the planets of harmony, all 
the suns of melody, vanished. 

Naptes, ITA.y. 





members for trying to make an honest 
return of his election expenses. But in 
England every one concedes that the law 
strictly limiting election expenses and re- 
quiring sworn return by items of the 
amount spent is obeyed. Rich candi- 
dates do indeed often indirectly. attempt 
to corrupt constituencies by large dona- 
tions to all clubs, churches and charities, 
etc., in the constituency, and by lavish 
entertainments for a year or two before 
the time of nomination, An opposing 
candidate, if poor, will sometimes be able 
to offset these influences by openly avow- 
ing himself as one unable to serve cor- 
porate, monopolistic or liquor interests in 
a way to have funds at his disposal for 
so debauching constituencies. Charges 


of direct bribery, however, are rarely met 
with. Any proved error in the returns 
of expenses of a candidate or any viola- 
tion of law in the modes of expenditure, 
such as the hiring of labor or the pur- 
chase of commodities for apparently no 









other purpose than to influence the votes 
of those favored with employment or 
trade after nominations have been made, 
leads at once to the seating of the rival 
candidate. There are, however, serious 
complaints against the House of Lords 
for its ability to postpone, and in many 
cases defeat, legislation really désired by 
the people. There is a growing demand 
for such a change in the unwritten con- 
stitution as will prevent the House of 
Lords from vetoing any bill for a longer 
period than one session of Parliament. 
The other political reforms which are 
being most agitated in England to-day 
are the restriction of every voter to one 
vote, and the payment by the State, as 
with us, of such election expenses as the 
printing and distribution of ballots, man- 
agement of the polling places, etc. The 
demand goes somewhat further, and 
often includes that for payment of the 
salaries or wages of the members of local 
and national legislative bodies, and even 
certain further election expenses for 
halls, etc., such as are borne by candidates 
or political parties in the United States. 
It seemed almost incredible to hear from 
the lips of one of the most progressive 
and wealthy members of Parliament that 
he had great difficulty in keeping his seat 
in a certain manufacturing constituency, 
a large majority of whose resident votes 
were for him, because one-third of the 
votes were cast by non-residents, well-to- 
do and conservative, who were in no 
sense, of course, representative of his dis- 
trict, save that they owned property there. 
Turning from purely political reforms 
to those of a more strictly economic and 
social character, one is struck by the ab- 
sence in England of any discussion of 
money, tariff or trust issues. To be sure, 
the Socialists often speak of the Ameri- 
can trust as foreshadowing what they 
believe will come everywhere, and as lead- 
ing to an ultimate consolidation of busi- 
ness in the hands of giant syndicates and 
later of the State. Careful observers also, 
like Professor Jenks, who has been study- 
ing the problem in Europe this summer, 
and Mr. Robert Donald, of London, 
whose article appeared in a recent num- 
ber of the Review of Reviews, discover 
that there are some combinations in Eng- 
land at present that are verging toward 
single great and controlling corporations 
in each line of business affected. These 
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enormous corporations attempt to freeze 
out competitors by many of the methods 
so justly condemned in America, such as 
the reduction of prices in one place where 
there is competition, while keeping them 
up elsewhere, and by special and often 
secret rates given to large shippers by 
railroads, etc. Altho this abuse is not as 
great as in America, it seems incident to 
all private ownership of railroads, and to 
be absent from all public ownership in 
Germany, Russia, Australia, New Zea- 
land and other countries, so far as known. 
The relative importance, however, of rail- 
road rates in a country so small as Eng- 
land, and with such opportunities for wa- 
ter communication, together with the ab- 
sence of a protective tariff, have hindered 
the trusts from exercising as great a con- 
trol over prices and arousing as much in- 
terest among legislators as in America. 
The Parliament just ended increased the 
governmental supervision and restric- 
tions upon all corporations in a way 
which might well be studied by American 
statesmen. It was my pleasure to hear 
both Liberals like Professor Bryce and 
Conservatives like Mr. Ritchie favor the 
measure one night in the House of Com- 
mons. 

Altho the English courts, like our Su- 
preme Court, are appointed for life, there ° 
is not so much popular suspicion of them 
as with us. They are not said to be un- 
consciously, but none the less really, in- 
fluenced by great corporations, whose 
managers place special parlor-cars at 
their disposal and hob-nob with them in 
clubs and at the seashore. There is in- 
deed, considerable suspicion of the ‘lower 
courts among the trade unions. This was 
assigned as one reason for the refusal of 
the Trade Union Congress at Hudders- 
field last August, by four to one, to ap- 
prove proposals of compulsory arbitra- 
tion. Yet it seems to be always felt that 
an appeal to the higher courts, and espe- 
cially to the highest court, the small di- 
vision of the House of Lords, will bring 
a fair interpretation of existing laws. 
There is less object in any strained inter- 
pretation by the courts, because if the one 
they give is not satisfactory to the peo- 
ple a different interpretation or an en- . 
tirely new law can be voted by Parlia- 
ment. 

England, again, does not have to face 
the problem of immigration in larger and 
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larger proportions from such countries 
as Italy, Poland and Hungary, where 
lower standards of living, as well as dif- 
ferent languages, religions and social and 
political institutions, prevail. The Eng- 
lish can well afford to read with equa- 
nimity such passages as the following, 
which appeared in the London Chronicle 
September 1: 

“The population of Bremen has somewhat 
suddenly been increased by the presence of 
about eight hundred rather undesirable strang- 
ers. They come mostly from Poland and the 
eastern frontier of Prussia. The men are at- 
tired in sheepskin coats, worn with wool in- 
side, and smoke long porcelain pipes. The 
ladies invariably wear top boots and short 
skirts, and have a weakness for brilliantly 
colored silk handkerchiefs, which they wear 
over their heads. They are all terribly and 
constitutionally dirty; not with the accidental 
and passing dirtiness of the day, but with un- 
cleanness that has grown with their growth 
and strengthened with their strength. Their 
luggage bears a small official label, ‘ Disin- 
fected.’ These undesirable guests are a por- 
tion of the stemmed tide of emigrants that 
steadily flows through Bremen all the year 
round proceeding to America.” 

The real social and economic problems 
that will come rapidly to the front as 
soon as the present war spirit can be 
allayed relate chiefly to temperance, pen- 
sions, the housing question, education 
and the extension of municipal operation 
of telephone and electric lighting and 
power plants. ’ 

The drink habit is so,bad in England 
as to be really alarming. The saloons or 
public houses—“ pubs,” as they are fa- 
miliarly called—have of late come under 
the control of wealthy brewers and dis- 
tillers, as is coming to be increasingly 
true in America. These saloons, with 
their picturesque barmaids, are protected 
from loss of their licenses by that Eng- 
lish regard for vested interests which is 
so acute and so surprising to an Amer- 
ican. Even when a public house is to be 
destroyed in widening a street it is 
thought necessary to buy out the owner 
of the license as if it were a permanent 
franchise, altho legally it is not. The ut- 
most that a leader of the Liberal party 
ventured to suggest to the writer was 
that Parliament should provide that mu- 
nicipalities might lessen the number of 
licensed houses without compensation on 
giving two years’ notice. There is no 


suspicion that either the saloon or the 
social evil have corrupt dealings with the 
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police to any considerable degree, yet the 
latter, because of the policy prohibiting 
localization or recognition in any way, 
is scattered over large portions of Eng- 
lish cities, and confronts one upon the 
streets much more than in America, 
while the saloon exerts a social, but none 
theless effective, influence over the voters, 
almost as effective as in the United 
States. The public house is said to be 
always on the side of the Conservative 
party in England. The movement is 
growing for public ownership and oper- 
ation of the saloon, chiefly through the 
instrumentality of local authorities. Bir- 
mingham has achieved great success since 
September, 1894, in the management of a 
saloon known as a “Canteen,” in a coun- 
try district remote from any town, where 
several hundred men and their families 
are employed in connection with the con- 
struction of a large additional water sup- 
ply. The Canteen is not open Sundays. 
On Saturday it is open between 1 and 9 
P.M., and on other days only between 12 
and 2 and between 5.30and9 P.M. Nei- 
ther women nor males under eighteen are 
permitted in the bar, and no women under 
twenty-one or boys under sixteen are 
supplied with even jugs of beer or porter 
for drinking elsewhere. No person is 
supplied with more than one quart of 
liquor at the morning hour for consump- 
tion on. the premises or more than two 
quarts in the evening, and if in the slight- 
est degree intoxicated he is not suppliedat 
all. Even the amount that can be taken 
away in jugs is limited. All amusements, 
including music, are strictly prohibited in 
the Canteen. Since the experiment is 
said to be very sucessful from a moral 
point of view, it is considered by many 
reformers an example to be imitated. 

A visitor cannot help being impressed 
with the fact, however, that the temper- 
ance people are not doing as much in 
England as in America in furnishing 
temperance drinks and in discouraging, 
by the example of the well-to-do and pro- 
fessional classes, the use of intoxicating 
beverages among the masses. One may 
travel many miles in English cities with- 
out running across a drinking fountain, 
and if he calls for water in a restaurant 
he is looked at askance, altho, contrary 
to the opinions of most travelers, drinking 
water is far purer in Germany and Great 
Britain than on the average in America, 
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as is proven by the bacteriological tests 
now becoming so common. : 

Some additional provision for old age 
beyond that now existing is evidently 
needed in a country where nearly one- 
half of the wage earners over sixty-five 
years of age “come upon the rates” as 
recipients of poor relief. Even $1.25 a 
week to every individual sixty-five and 
over would mean a total annual increase 
of expenditures of only $35,000,000, or 
less than one-third of the annual in- 
creased expense that the Boer war has 
brought upon England in the past year. 
This very war, however, has so wasted 
the nation’s reserves as to have deferred 
what two years ago was on the point of 
becoming a live issue. Whether pen- 
sions should first be for all, or, as in New 
Zealand, only for those receiving less 
than a certain income, is not yet settled, 
even among those who are interested in 
the subject. Fortunately American labor 
is not at present in as much need of re- 
lief for its aged as is Europe. 

It is not possible, within the limits of 
this article, to bring out the very interest- 
ing contrasts between the housing ques- 
tion in Engiand and the tenement ques- 
tion in New York, or to show how vitally 
different are the educational problems at 
home and abroad, and how much we can 
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learn from English municipal experi- 
ments. 

England is fortunate, not so much in 
the public spirit of her landed aristoc- 
racy, which is much overestimated in 
America, but in the unselfish devotion to 
the public weal shown by her leading 
business men. The amount of time they 
are not only willing but eager to devote 
to the purification and development of 
municipal business and social ameliora- 
tion should make the average American 
business man stand aghast and sink his 
head in shame. There are plenty of self- 
ish money-makers in every English com- 
munity. Perhaps the majority are of 
this character. But the size of the minor- 
ity of true patriots is wonderfully in con- 
trast with the treasonable and Christless 
indifference to the larger interests of the 
community which is such an alarming 
feature of American city life. With such 
a spirit, rapidly growing to still larger 
proportions, English reformers can well 
look with hope to meeting the serious 
home issues ahead. They seem some- 
what discouraged at present by the ab- 
sorption of the people in militarism and 
war, but think they see signs of return- 
ing sanity, and of renewed interest in the 
pressing problems of domestic reform. 

New York City. 
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He his fabric of the heavens 
Hath left to their disputes, perhaps to move 
His laughter at their quaint opintions, 


N Thursday, the fourth of April, 
the Rev. John Jasper was buried, 
and with him has passed away the 

last outspoken defender of the old astron- 
omy. Years ago, in his church of Mount 
Zion, Brother Jasper preached a sermon 
in which he vociferously upheld a literal 
interpretation of Bible astronomy, indig- 
nantly rejecting the modern theory of 
the world and declaring that the earth is 
the center about which the sun and stars 
revolve. One phrase of the sermon, 
“The sun do move,” was caught up and 
bruited everywhere by the newspapers, 
and still to-day lingers in memory. Broth- 
er Jasper was for the moment the butt 
of the world’s humor. He was taken 
North to deliver his sermon as a huge 


joke, and if he had cared to give himself 
up to such work he might have made a 
fortune in the lecture hall. 

“The sun do move ”—as we read the 
words, the mind inevitably recurs to a 
more famous utterance of a great scien- 
tist two centuries ago. When Galileo 
was brought before the high court of 
Rome to recant, under threats of torture, 
his theory that the sun is the stationary 
center of our system and that the earth 
moves about it, the story is that on rising 
from his knees before the solemn digni- 
taries of the Church he muttered, “E 
pur st muove”—And yet the earth does 
move. 

Galileo has won the day; the Church 
which persecuted him is anxious now to 
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explain that she had no hostility to his 
scientific views, but only feared the ap- 
plication of these views to religion and 
morality. Brother Jasper, who in his 
“The sun do move ” merely proclaims in 
quaint English and from ignorance the 
old position of the Church which once 
ruled the earth—Brother Jasper is not 
threatened with torture, as was Galileo, 
but merely subjected to the ribald laugh- 
ter of the press. 

And now, friend Dicasts, what shall 
we, who in this court of appeal are mak- 
ing the opinion of the world, say to this 
strange reversal of judgment? Dare I 
confess it? For my part, I declare that 
the words of the Rev. John Jasper, “ The 
sun do move,” are for me, and probably 
for you, truer than Galileo’s “E pur si 
muove!” Let me explain. It is all a 
question of motion ; and if you have read 
the philosophers you know that this ques- 
tion of motion is one of the most slippery 
in the history of thought. One ancient 
group of thinkers even denied the possi- 
bility of motion altogether. Is the earth 
the center of the solar system, and do the 
sun and planets revolve about it every 
twenty-four hours, or is the sun the cen- 
ter of all? Now in mathematics one the- 
ory is just as correct as the other, and 
this any astronomer will admit if you 
question him closely. In the language of 
analytical geometry, it is merely a dif- 
ference of placing your origin of co- 
ordinates in one place or another. The 
only distinction is just this: If the sun 
(or, more exactly, the center of gravity 
of the system), is regarded as the central 
point, then the motions of the planets can 
be expressed geometrically in compara- 
tively simple formule ; whereas, if we re- 
gard earth as the center, then the orbits 
of the planets take the form of epicycles 
and demand very complicated mathemat- 
ical-equations. Hence, to scientists—that 
is, to those who deal in mathematical and 
physical formule—the sun is the center 
of the system. Scientifically, Galileo was 
right. 

But is there not another way to look at 
the matter? Is not the purely human view 
equally worthy of attention? What is it to 
you or to me whether the geometric equa- 
tion of Jupiter is simple or complex? To 
me, as I look up at night to the starry 
heavens, Jupiter and his fellows are not 
revolving about the sun, but move in a 
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great sweeping circle from east to west, 
and this earth, or rather I myself, am the 
point about which they march in endless 
procession. Like the old philosopher, I 
divide the universe into myself and the 
rest of the world, and when it becomes a 
question of which revolves about the oth- 
er, I naturally give myself the position of 
dignity. The sun for me actually rises 
in the east and sets in the west. Nor is 
the matter a mere quibbling of words. In 
the old days it was a dispute for life and 
death, a desperate struggle for existence. 
On the one side stood the scientists, who 
looked upon the outer world first, pay- 
ing no heed to the requirements of the 
imagination or to the egotism of the hu- 
man soul, and who were intent on ex- 
plaining what they saw in the simplest 
possible terms. Against them were ar- 
rayed the upholders of religion, who 
cared nothing for mathematical equations 
and everything for a theory which made 
man the lord of creation. We know now 
that the struggle was futile, because both 
parties were right, because both Galileo 
and simple Brother Jasper spoke the truth 
as it was and appeared to them. Yet we 
may see how great a revolution in 
thought has come about, when to-day the 
human aspect of the question has only 
an illiterate negro preacher to maintain 
it, whereas science sits in the high places 
of honor. And yet, tho he knows it not 
and would not dare whisper it, every poet 
who clings to the dictates of his imagina- 
tion is on the side of Brother Jasper. He 
still thinks with Milton: 
“Now morn, her rosy steps in the eastern 
clime 
Advancing, 
pearl.” 
And every preacher who looks upon the 
human soul as the one supreme fact of 
existence, still believes with the writer of 
Genesis that the sun and moon were 
placed in the firmament for the benefit of 
mankind, to give light and to divide the 
day from the night. And they are right, 
both the poet and the preacher, not fig- 
uratively but literally ; for it is true to say. 
the sun. moves about the earth as well as 
that the earth revolves about the sun. 
And those who cherish the imagination 
and the belief in man’s divinity need fear 
no desecrating touch of advancing 
thought—* The sun do move.” 
: DIcast, 


sow’d the earth with orient 
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LITERATURE. 


The Century's Progress.* 


THE stream of human tendencies, it 
has been pointed out, shows a callous in- 
difference to the temporal dividing lines 
we mortals use, whether we speak of cen- 
turies or of decades. The distinctive 
character we fondly apply to this or that 
century or quarter-century is generally 
found to be only a more or less convenient 
designation for a movement which over- 
laps both ends of the period, showing 
origins and development in an earlier 
time and continuation into a later time. If 
physical science, for instance, is the mark 
of the nineteenth century, it is also a dis- 
tinguishing characteristic of the later 
years of the eighteenth, and bids fair to be 
yet more a distinction of the twentieth. 

Scientific and philosophic stock-taking, 
however, has been for a year or more the 
order of the day, a general desire being 
shown to balance the accounts of the old 


‘century before actively considering the 


problems of the new. The period has 
been productive of a number of invoices 
of the actual work, done in particular 
fields of thought and endeavor since 1801. 
Literary publications, and even newspa- 
pers, have been crowded with articles of 
this kind; at least two comprehensive re- 
views have appeared in book form, and 
another (if not more) is on the way. 

The two books noticed here have been 
previously published. Dr. Williams’s 
work appeared serially in Harper's Mag- 
azine, and the other formed the basis of 
the Evening Post’s New Year’s number. 
The former is a model of excellence. Its 
range is broad, covering the whole field 
of science, and its particularity of detail 
is remarkable. An introductory chapter 
depicts the state of science at the begin- 
ning of the century. Each of the more 
important branches is then taken up for 
historical treatment, the various discov- 
eries and developments being given in 
chronological order. As the narrative 





*Tue “Story or NineteentH Century Science. By 
Henry Smith Williams, M.D, New York: Harper & 
Brothers. $2.50. Illustrated. 

Tue NineteentH Century. A Review or Procress. 
hey various writers. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
2.90. 


proceeds, effective sidelights are thrown 
upon the personality of the more noted 
investigators and upon the general scien- 
tific attitude of each period. A final chap- 
ter considers the still unsolved problems 
of science. Considering that the volume 
is of but moderate size, compactness of 
expression is a necessity ; but the author 
has shown that a terse recital of the plain 
facts of science is not incompatible with 
charm. His style is graphic, his treat- 
ment popular in the best sense ; and a dis- 
criminating sense of proportion has en- 
abled him to keep essentials always in the 
foreground and minutiz in the shadows. 
Such is the general charm of the book 
that a novel reader might peruse it and 
“ mistake it for romance.” 

The other work is a compilation of es- 
says, showing a wide range of subject 
and of authorship. Its scope is too com- 
prehensive to permit of satisfactory de- 
tail. The inclusion of certain subjects 
constantly calls attention to the exclusion 
of others quite as important. Why, for 
instance, should Germany and Russia be 
entitled to reviews, while France is unno- 
ticed; or why astronomy and physics, 
when biology, chemistry and geology are 
omitted? It is an imperfect record that 
is presented. Nevertheless, to praise the 
book for what it is rather than to censure 
it for what it is not, acknowledgment 
must be made of the high excellence of 
most of the essays. The article on as- 
tronomy is by Newcomb; on physics by 
Lodge; on English politics by Sedgwick ; 
on evolution and religion by Leslie 
Stephen ; and a like degree of authorita- 
tive authorship is maintained pretty much 
throughout the book. Viewed, there- 
fore, from the point of the individual 
merit of the greater number of the es- 
says, the work is a highly valuable con- 
tribution to the right understanding of 
nineteenth century progress. 

The movement for the popularization 
of scientific truths begun by Huxley and 
his colleagues in 1880 has borne rich 
fruitage. In this day no important dis- 
covery—it matters not how abstruse— 
is made but a thousand interpreters are 
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prepared to make it known to the simplest 
mind. It is the merit of books like this 
one of Dr. Williams’s, and, to some ex- 
ten, of the other one noticed, that they 
reach back to an earlier time and make 
simple and clear the developments and 
discoveries of those days. At no other 
century-end has the mass of the public 
had placed before it so exact and com- 
plete an accounting of things thought 
and things done. 


Powicke’s Henry Barrow.* 


THE last few years have witnessed an 
increasing activity in the investigation of 
Congregational beginnings by English 
scholars. Rev. Dr. John Brown put forth 
his “ Pilgrim Fathers” in 1895. Rev. 
Mr. Gregory’s “ Puritanism ” followed in 
1896. Professor Arber published his 
“ Story of the Pilgrim Fathers ” in 1897. 
And now Rev. Fred. J. Powicke, Ph:D., 
of Hatherlow, has issued in a sturdy vol- 
ume a special study of Henry Barrowe— 
or Barrow, as he prefers to spell the 
name—and of the fortunes of the London 
Congregational Church which went into 
exile at Amsterdam after his execution. 
The volume is one heartily to be wel- 
comed as a fresh, painstaking and con- 
scientious attempt to present the biog- 


raphy and lasting influence of the most, 


eminent of Congregational martyrs. Dr. 
Powicke has evidently studied his sources 
with care, and the picture that he presents 
to us of the man is essentially clear and 
convincing. It is a good piece of work. 

The American reader is pleasantly im- 
pressed, however, by the demonstration 
which Dr. Powicke’s volume affords of 
the thoroughness with which Rev. Dr. 
Henry M. Dexter searched the same field 
more than twenty years ago. Dr. Powicke 
recognizes this impression when he re- 
marks in his preface: 

“So far as a discovery of new facts is con- 
cerned, I cannot say that the result has quite 
answered expectation. Correction of some 
errors and clearer arrangement are, perhaps, 
as much as can be claimed here.” 

Of such corrections those of chief im- 
portance are Dr. Powicke’s effective criti- 
cism of Dr. Dexter’s suggestion that Bar- 
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rowe was the author of the “ Martin 
Marprelate ” tracts ; and his vigorous at- 
tack upon those portions of Professor 
Arber’s recent volume which paint. the 
general moral condition of the exiled 
Amsterdam Church in dark colors and 
ascribe a significant “ death-bed recanta- 
tion ” to its pastor, Francis Johnson. Dr. 
Powicke has chapters of merit on the re- 
lations of Barrowe to the Puritans, on the 
bishops of that day, on Whitgift and his 
policy, and on contemporary Anabaptist 
thought. Yet the actual impression pro- 
duced by these essays is rather fragmen- 
tary, and the reader wishes that the au- 
thor could have given a clearer presenta- 
tion of Barrowe’s ‘place in the sequence 
of English religious development. 

Dr. Powicke is convinced that his ex- 
amination “ does seem to prove that he 
[Barrowe], rather than Robert Browne 
and John Robinson, deserves to be named 
emphatically the founder of English Con- 
gregationalism.” Certainly it is true that 
the congregation with which Barrowe, 
Greenwood and Johnson were associated 
had more of permanency and attracted 
more attention -from the Government 
than any gathered by the erratic Browne. 
But if one looks at the principles for 
which these pioneers stood, there seems 
to be no real reason to question the pop- 
ular conviction of the time that traced 
their spiritual sequence back to Browne 
as the fountain head. Browne’s lapses, to 
say nothing of the fact that their views 
seemed to them simply a return to New 
Testament Christianity, might readily in- 
cline the Amsterdam exiles to speak of 
themselves as “ commonly (but unjustly) 
called Brownists;” but the primacy of 
Browne in the utterance of Congrega- 
tional principles must make his the lead- 
ing figure in the retrospect of the age. 

Any student of Barrowe’s writings will . 
doubtless experience a good deal of per- 
plexity regarding the dates given for the 
various conferences and disputes in 
which he and his associates were en- 
gaged. The months are indicated by 
number, often without designation of the 
year, and the question whether the new 
style or old style of reckoning the begin- 
ning of the year was used in any partic- 
ular case by the original recorders is not 
always easy of answer. Dr. Powicke’s 
solutions are not free from criticism, tho 
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in most instances the exact date is of lit- THe Transition Periop. By G. 


tle consequence. But in regard to one 
important event, that of the beginning of 
Barrowe’s imprisonment, Dr. Powicke 
seems certainly mistaken. He puts it 
November 19th, 1586. In so doing he 
errs in good company, for not only did 
Barrowe so record it himself (or the un- 
supervised publisher of the report so 
printed it in a volume issued after Bar- 
rowe’s death), but the later writers on 
the period have generally accepted it. 
But Greenwood’s imprisonment, which 
gave the occasion for Barrowe’s arrest, 
appears, from the State papers, not to 
have begun till October, 1587, and Bar- 
rowe himself speaks of the date of his 
own arrest as “ this nineteenth being the 
Lord’s day.” Now the 19th of Novem- 
ber fell on Sunday in 1587, not 1586; and 
this conclusion as to the year agrees with 
several allusions touching the length of 
his own imprisonment contained in Bar- 
towe’s later writings. A recognition of 
this apparent error would considerably 
simplify Dr. Powicke’s account of Bar- 
rowe’s imprisonment and _ conferences 
with his ROME 


We may notice together three books 
relating to finance: THE A B C or WALL 
STREET, by S. A. Nelson, who is also the 
publisher, a work intended to explain the 
methods in which monetary transactions 
are carried on; THE WALL STREET PoInt 
oF View, by Henry Clews (Silver, Bur- 
dett & Co. $1.50), the general purpose 
of which is the same; and THE MoneE- 
TARY History OF THE UNITED STATES, 
by Charles J. Bullock (Macmillan. 
$1.25), which-repeats the somewhat te- 
dious story of American legislation con- 
cerning the currency. It is to be hoped 
that the next Congress will finally re- 
move the subject from partisan contro- 
versy, and that consummation has so 
nearly been reached that Mr. Bullock’s 
work is no longer timely. Mr. Clews 
writes discursively of many things, finan- 
cial and other, and his experiences are 
uninteresting. He represents fairly 
enough the general view of events which 
is taken in the financial world. Mr. 
Nelson’s book is more technical and sta- 
tistical in character, and seems adapted 
rather for those actually doing business 
in Wall Street than for outsiders. 


Gregory Smith, M.A. (New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, $1.50.) This 
is Volume IV in “ Periods of European 
History,” an excellent series of studies 
edited by Professor George Saintsbury. 
The work deals with the main European 
literatures of the fifteenth century, and 
is written by the lecturer in English in 
the University of Edinburgh. With 
crispness and clearness the author 
sketches the causes that brought about 
the transition from medieval to modern 
modes of thought, interest and expres- 
sion in literature and art. It is a study 
full enough for all the needs of the ordi- 
nary student. All of the chief characters 
whose works influenced the period dis- 
cussed are admirably presented in the 
order of their time and importance. The 
foot-notes are short and clear, and the © 
book has an excellent index. 


From Houghton, Mifflin & Company, 
Boston, we have two tiny books in uni- 
form style: BripE Rosgs, A Scene, and 
Room Forty-Five,A Farce. Both books 
are by W. D. Howells and in his airiest, 
we had almost said his most trivial, 
vein. There is something mildly amus- 
ing in things of this sort, but somehow 
they affect the serious critic as scarcely 
worth while. It is like the idle whittling 
of a tired carpenter who half uncon- 
sciously trims the chips and shavings of 
his shop into frail gewgaws and tosses 
them aside. The effort by which most 
commonplace and trifling circumstances 
are cleverly fitted to a slight situation in 
life, so as to give play to chatter more 
or less natural, sometimes becomes pain- 
fully apparent. Mr. Howells’s genius 
cannot be suppressed, try as much as he 
may, but he certainly has done all in his 
power to handicap it. The artist whom 
the gods would destroy takes to himself 
an art theory impossible to his gifts. 


Sanity oF Minp. By David F. Lin- 
coln, M.D. (New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, 1900. $1.25.) It is cheering to 
be assured by a competent physician 
that what is called “-Heredity ” has not 
the importance as a cause of disease, and 
especially as a cause of insanity, which 
some writers have assigned it. Tend- 
ency to disease is undoubtedly trans- 
mitted; but it can be counteracted more 
frequently than the public have been led 
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to suppose. It follows that hygienic and 
curative measures have greater scope, 
and Dr. Lincoln reviews those require- 
ments and influences which constitute 
education, warning us against its dan- 
gers and abuses, and pointing out the 
right path. His advice deserves the at- 


tention not only of parents and teachers, 
but also of the medical profession. 


Gor Don’t’s. By H. L. Fitzpatrick. 
(New York: Doubleday, Page & Co. 
$1.00.) Every one who plays golf doubt- 
less remembers his first efforts at the 
game and the many “ do this’s ” and “ do 
thats” that were necessary to learn be- 
fore a ball could be hit twice in one direc- 
tion. Every player recognizes as well 
that a second stage in perfecting his game 
comes in an honest endeavor not to do 
certain things, and a reading and re-read- 
ing of this dainty little book ought to 
prove a help to all who love to follow the 
ball. The hundred and one points that 
are to be found in the rules of the game, 
in the suggestions of experts and in the 
players’ daily experiences, are here am- 
plified and enlivened by the wit and wis- 
dom of the author. 


STAGE COACH AND TAVERN Days. By 


Alice Morse Earle. (The Macmillan 
Company. $2.50.) Who will not be in- 
terested in these pleasant pen pictures of 
a most picturesque period? And who is 
not indebted to Mrs. Earle for the untir- 
ing zeal and thoroughness with which she 
has searched records and papers of every 
kind for the material to paint these clear 
pictures with? The present volume, 
perhaps, falls a little behind its predeces- 
sors in the interest inspired by its sub- 
ject, but it is equally well done. In her 
special field Mrs. Earle has no rival and 
few competitors. The patriotic socie- 
ties of the present and the future histor- 
ians are alike under a deep debt of grati- 
tude to her efforts in unearthing and re- 
cording in permanent shape the many 
details of early days which otherwise 
would have been lost. 


THE SEVEN ECUMENICAL COUNCILS 
OF THE UNDIVIDED CHurcH. Their Can- 
ons and Dogmatic Decrees, Together 
with the Canons of all the Local Synods 
which have Received Ecumenical Accept- 
ance. By Henry R. Percival, M.A., D.D. 
8vo, pp. 671. (New York: Charles 
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Scribner’s Sons.) This is volume xiv of 
“ A Select Library of Nicene and Post- 
Nicene Fathers.” Second Series. Edited 
by Dr. Schaff and Dr. Wace. The series 
is of the utmost value to a student of 
Church history, and the present volume 
contains the most important official docu- 
ments of the early Christian Church next 
after the New Testament, all translated 
into the English language. It ought to 
be in every ecclesiastical library. The 
index is very full. 


Sytva. By Elizabeth G. Crane. (New 
York: A. D. F. Randolph Company. 
$1.00.) Miss Crane possesses a fine spir- 
it of musing with which she informs her 
verse. A smack of books, the flavor of 
what is gathered by reading the best liter- 
ature, and the colors of book-blossoms, so 
to say, may be recognized on every page 
of her little volume. Sentiment, without 
vigorous passion, gives the only warmth 
to most of the pieces. Of craftsmanship 
Miss Crane has a fair share, but of glow- 
ing, vibrant, life-giving imagination 
scarcely a trace. Her poetry is quiet, 
gentle, harmonious, thoughtful, lacking 
just the shock and the thrill of originality 
which always distinguish the work of 
genius. 

Eastover Court House. By Henry 
Burham Boone and Kenneth Brown. 
(Harper and Brothers. $1.50.) This 
is the first of twelve novels which are de- 
signed to present different phases of con- 
temporary American life. If the follow- 
ing eleven stories are as entertaining as 
this tale of the valley of the James River 
the series will undoubtedly succeed. 
Eastover Court House, considered from 
the point of view of plot and artistic con- 
struction, is weak and amateurish; but 
the social picture it presents of a small 
village in Virginia where the new ideas 
are beginning to struggle with the old is 
capitally and realistically drawn. 


E. P. Roe, REMINISCENCES oF His 
Lire. By His Sister, Mary A. Roe. 
(New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50.) 
With portraits, letters and other per- 
sonal remains, this sketch of Edward 
Payson Roe’s life gives a good under- 
standing of the man. It is written with 
tender sympathy, and the life it discloses 
is good to read about. Mr. Roe was a 
very successful author, a clever grower 
of small fruits, a genial and lovable man, 





Literature. 


Day Dreams. By Ida Eckert Law- 
rence. _(Cincinnati: The Robert Clarke 
Company. $1.25.) Mrs. Lawrence has 
a happy gift of expression: in verse, and 
her: fancy runs freely and lightly in her 
lines. Many of the pieces offered in Day 
Dreams are marked with a certain in- 
dividuality, if not originality, quite at- 
tractive. A fine womanly spirit, a play of 
tender sentiment, and a distinct vein of 
sincerity, are the chief evidences of qual- 
ity in the best of them. Here and there a 
phrase or turn of expression flings out a 
genuine hint of the old, haunting mel- 
odies : 

“Like bubbles drifting down a stream, 

Like fancies playing in a dream, 
Like unknown barks passed out at sea.” 

CHoosinc A LireworK. By Lewis 
Ransom Fiske, LL.D. (New York: 
Eaton & Mains. 90 cents.) Dr. Fiske 
has done a good thing for the youth who 
will read and reflect upon this book. 
The chapters discuss the choice of a pro- 
fession, and the discussion is simple, 
manly, sensible and full of the wisdom 
of practical sincerity. Medicine, the law, 
the ministry, journalism and indeed all 
of the ordinary professions and trades 
are either directly treated or touched 
upon ; and in everything the advice given 
by the author is wholesome, practical and 
helpful. It is a book for every youth to 
read. 


Mr. Bunny, His Boox. By Adah L. 
Sutton. Illustrated by W. H. Fry. 
(Akron, Ohio: The Saalfield Publishing 
Company. $1.25.) This book of gro- 
tesque rabbit pictures and funny rabbit 
rimes: will please children and cause 
grown-up folk to chuckle. While Br’er 
Rabbit is always present, if only as a mar- 
ginal outsider, a great many of the pic- 
tures and jingles have nothing in them of 
the “bunny” nature. The book harks 
back to Mother Goose with quaint, home- 
ly verses like 
Rub-a-dub-dub, a boy in a tub, 

A fat little rascal for mother to scrub; 
He grabs at the sponge, and he grabs at the 


soap. 
He won’t make a meal of them all, let us hope! 


Part XII of Dr. M. Jastrow’s Diction- 
ary of the Targumim, The Talmud Babli 
and Yerushalm, published by G. P. Put- 


nam’s Sons, New York, carries the vo- 
cabulary half-way through the letter 
ayin. .We can only add to what we have 
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said before that it is a most valuable work 
and allows the scholar to be independent 
of dictionaries in the Latin or German 
language. 


THE SrByLLInE Orac tes. Translated 
from the Greek Into English Blank Verse 
by Milton S. Terry, Professor in Garrett 
Biblical Institute. (New York: Eaton 
& Mains. $2.00.) This is “a new edi- 
tion revised after the text of Rzach,” with 
an interesting preface and copious notes. 


Her Next Door NeicHzor. By M. 
S. Comrie. (New York: E. P. Dutton 
& Company. $1.25.) A boarding school 
story for girls, very pleasantly told and 
well suited to the taste of young readers. 
It bears a good moral not too much in- 
sisted upon and will leave no bad effect. 


Tue Istanp ImpossisLeE. By Harriet 
Morgan. (Boston: Little, Brown & Co.) 
Not only is the island quite impossible, 
but the adventures of Tom and Jack and 
Rosy Pink and the rest are quite wonder- 
ful in their way. A pretty book with 
good illustrations by Katherine Pyle. 


a 


Literary Notes. 


Harpers’ Bazar is to become a monthly. 


...-Dr. William Jay Youmans, one of the 
founders of The Popular Science Monthly, 
died on April roth at his home in Mount Ver- 
rion. Dr. Youmans had studied for a time 
under Huxley, and this may have been a factor 
S his skill in presenting science in popular 
‘orm. 


..».2he Bookman is enlarging its field. It 
now has a review of the: month, and Prof. 
Peck in the last issue discussed the Stanford 
troubles and Admiral Sampson’s lack of tact. 
It looks as tho Dodd, Mead & Co. feel the 
need of a publication as do The Century Asso- 
anne Charles Scribner’s Sons, or the Harper 

ros. 


....Mr. Meynell tells a good story in the 
Anglo-Saxon Review: “The first time I met 
Mr. Browning there was present the Chinese 
Minister, a member of whose suite was intro- 
duced to the poet as a brother author. Brown- 
ing asked him what sort of work his was. He 
answered: ‘Enigmas.’ ‘A brother indeed!” 
was Browning’s aside.” 


....A new complete edition of Crabbe, re- 
producing that of 1834, is to appear. No doubt 
the — glorification of Crabbe’s poems. 
by Edward FitzGerald is responsible for this. 
mew vogue of “nature’s sternest painter yet 
the best.” We hardly think Crabbe can ever: 
be popular, but some sympathy with his re- 
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strained yet vivid treatment of nature would: 


do our present verse-makers a world of good. 


.The Harvard Lampoon, which cele- 
brated its twenty-fifth anniversary the other 
day, claims to be the oldest comic paper of 
America. This. we believe is true, altho there 
were several funny papers now dead which 
were started before the Lampoon. In this 
connection we should like to say that, in 
our opinion, the college funny papers—such as 
the Harvard Lampoon, Princeton Tiger, Yale 
Record,. U. of M. Wrinkle, Cornell Widow, 
ete., areeasily the best journals of their class 
in this country. Their editors are always 
young at the business and therefore spontane- 
ous, and their humor is seldom manufactured. 
In fact, if the humor appearing in the college 
press to- day is to be the nation’s humor to- 
morrow, any one who takes the trouble (or 
rather pleasure) to find out, will be surprised 
to learn that an entirely new style of humor 
is growing throughout the land. 


....-The London Atheneum is publishing 
extracts from one of the most interesting lit- 
erary discoveries of recent years. Mr. Bertram 
Dobell thus describes the newly found treas- 
ure: “ The manuscript in question is in size 
a small quarto, and it contains about ninety 
leaves of writing-paper, most of which are 
written upon. The documents in the 
volume, it should be mentioned, are not, and 
do not pretend to be, originals. They are all, 
with two or three possible exceptions, copies of 
letters, petitions, or other documents, dating 
from about 1580 to 1613. It is evident also that 
the copies are contemporary with the originals, 
or at least must have been made in the early 
part of the seventeenth century. . . . Among 
the writers thus identified are Queen Elizabeth, 
the Earl of Essex, the Lord Keeper Egerton, 
Lady Rich, Bacon, Sir Francis Drake, Chidi- 
ock Tichbourne, Sir Francis Vere, the Earl of 
Northampton, a certain ‘ W. S.,’ George Chap- 
man and Ben Jonson.”—*“ A certain ‘ W. S.’” 
—consider. what vistas those initials open to 
the imagination !. Nothing from that gentleman 
has yet appeared; but a number of letters 
from Chapman are printed and give a fore- 
taste of what the volume may contain. This is 
Chapman’s mode of writing a love-letter: 
“Save him (sweete wydowe) that lyves at 
your mercie, & seekes no favoure but only 
youres: that holdes you deare and loves you 
much, yea ten times more than he or they, 
whosoever they be, who love you most. . . 
O that I might be bolde with your favour, or 
that you would promysse me not to be angrie: 
My care shall be alwayes to make you merie: 
& our mirthe to me shall be verie good mu- 
sick.” But other, if lesser, treasures have also 
come to light. Major André’s Diary has been 
discovered by Earl Grey among a lot of old 
papers that have been gathering dust since the 
days of the American Revolution. The Diary 
tells the story of the campaign of 1777-1778 
day by: day in a simple, soldierly fashion. An 
unpublished hymn: by Longfellow has also been 
found at the Longfellow: mansion. It will 
es be published somewhere,: but Miss 

ngfeliow has not yet divulged what she will 
do with it:~ 
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Pebbles. 


Possrsty England might be induced to 
arbitrate that little trouble between Uncle Sam’ 
and Venezuela.—The Chicago Tribune, : 


... She: “ How dreadful it would be if one 
were suddenly to find one’s self in the jaws of 
a.shark.” He: “It wouldn’t worry me; I once 
borrowed money from a philanthropist.’ ’"—E#- 
change. 

-How did your charity ball turn out?” 
™ Oh, it was a splendid success. Our expenses 
were only two hundred and twenty-seven dol- 
lars and we had four dollars and thirty-three 
cents left over for charity.”—Chicago Record- 
Herald. 

.-The Russian court jester was “ie 
best to cheer up his imperial master, 
were dean of the. college of czars,” he play- 
fully remarked, “what would you then be- 
come?” The czar looked at the jester. coldly. 
“Well, what?” he asked. “A czar-dean, 
ne majesty, of course.”—Cleveland Plain 

ealer. 


his 
you ° 


SNIDE TALKS WITH YOUNG LAWYERS. 


It is well to talk over your case with the 
jury before they are sworn to try the cause— 
in private if possible. 

Another good way is to hold a first mortgage: 
on the judge’s house and send a demand for 
the interest just before trial. 

Secure your fee by borrowing a few dollars 
from your client every now and then. 

, Never show any professional courtesy to 
your brethren unless you want something.— 
University of Michigan Wrinkle. . . 


..The evening was wearing on. Most of 
the ‘guests had gathered about the piano, where. 
a soulful young woman with a large, blond 
pompadour was , warbling something at the: 
ceiling. ‘ Mabel,” said Harry Harkalong, in a 
whisper, to the pretty daughter of the hostess, 
“T have a confession to make to you.” = She 
had known him from his boyhood, and people 
had sometimes said—but she had never given 
him a word of encouragement, altho, of 
course——. Still, her heart beat high, as she 
led the way to a deep bay window. “ What 
is it, Harry?” “ Mabel, I have lost a sus- 
pender button, and there is no one else here 
I can talk to about it. Will you lend me a 
pin? ’—Chicago Tribune. 


-Wu Tin ng-fang, the Chinese Minister, 
on being asked the other day if there were 
any Chinese humorists, replied that there were 
some very good jokes in Chinese literature. 
“ Tell one,” said his visitor. “ Well,” said Mr. 
Wu, “ this is a famous Chinese story: There 
was once a traveler who stopped at the house 
of a friend for refreshment. He asked for a 
cup of tea. The friend had no tea, but.said he 
would send his son to borrow some from a 
neighbor. The wife put a pot of water on the 
fire to boil. The son did not return, and sev- 
eral. times it. became necessary to.add cold 
water to that boiling in the pot. Finally the 
wife said: ‘ Inasmuch as the ‘tea does not ofr 
to be forthcoming, eerhase ps you had better’ 
your guest a bath.’ err Réecord:. . 
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Relations with ‘Cuba. 


Havine expressed its disapproval of 
the conditions imposed -in the Platt 
amendment, the Cuban Convention will 
send to Washington a committee “ to in- 
dicate to the Government there the de- 
sires of the Cuban people, and endeavor 
to find a basis :for :political and commer- 
cial relations satisfactory to beth coun- 
tries.” We hope that the treatment of 
this committee will not be marked by 
the harshness and lack of diplomacy that 
have characterized’ our Government’s 
dealings with the Cubans up to the pres- 
ent time concerning this question of re- 
lations. ‘ Dispatches which seem to be 
trustworthy say, however, that the Presi- 
dent. will discuss the subject with the 
committee only upon the basis of an ac- 
ceptance of the entire Platt amendment, 
and,. when suggestions of compromise 
are made, will refer the visiting dele- 
gates to General Wood. It is quite plain 


_ that General" Wood does not enjoy the 


respect of the convention. In various 
ways he has given offense to a majority- 
of its members, and the recent. arbitrary 
arrest and. imprisonment of the editors 
of two Havana newspapers has led the 
President of the Bar Association to make 
the extravagant assertion that General 
Wood has less respect for law than was 
shown by the hated. Weyler. 

yWe have said that our Government’s 
action has been harsh and undiplomatic. 
Let us review it briefly. The order for 
the election of the delegates gave no in- 
formation: as to the conditions that were 
afterward. imposed. It simply directed 
the convention to make a constitution and 
“as a part thereof, to provide for rela- 
tions with the United States.” | The next 
order, with which the convention was 
opened, directed the delegates merely to 
formulate, after the completion of . the 
constitution, their opinion as to what 
those relations ought to be. This they 
were about to do, at the end of their 
work upon the constitution, when they— 
or the-members of their Central Commit- 
teex-were: told by .General. Wood. that 
the Président. desired those concessions 
which were afterward defined:in the Platt . 
amendment... They. were required to fol- 
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low General Wood to the other side of 
the island, where he went to shoot. alli- 
gators, and there to receive his message. 

Up to the time when the constitution 
was finished they knew nothing of this 
demand. .They had not expected. the 
exaction of such concessions. The de- 
mand. seemed to them to be in conflict 
with the resolution of 1898; and it was. 
A few days later, while they were con- 
sidering the matter, Congress, desiring 
to avoid an extra session, enacted the 
President’s list of conditions in the Platt 
amendment, which came to them vir- 
tually in the form of an ultimatum. The 
whole course of procedure was harsh.and 
offensive. It excited resentment and 
hostility. 

These elected representatives of the 
Cuban people are not coarse and illiterate 
men. They do not like to be treated by 
our Government as if they were; igno- 
ramuses or children. Here is Mr. Platt 
himself, chairman of the Senate Commit- 
tee on Relations with Cuba, reading a 
paper last Saturday night before the 
American Academy of Political and So- 
cial Science, and asserting in it that they 
are mere agitators. In this paper, with 
which the Cubans of Havana are now 
familiar, he says that the Cubans’ idea of 
government is simply an arbitrary exer- 
cise of power; that the experiment of 
free government has never been at- 
tempted in the world under circumstances 
less favorable to permanent-: success; 
that every Cuban is essentially Spanish. 
in his traits ; that the social conditions do: . 
not promise much for permanence of re-: 
publican government; that where a ma- 
jority: of voters neither understand nor 
respect the true principles of govern- 
ment there may be a republic in name, 
but in fact only a dictatorship—and much 
more to the same effect, to show that the 
Cubans are wild and unenlightened per- 
sons who must continually be restrained 
and controlled. . 

Will the Cuban leaders relish this from 
the Senator whose name is attached to 
the conditions which are so galling to 
them? - Does it tend to improve the sit- 
uation? If all that Mr. Platt said were’ 
-true he might better have been silent at 
this time. But we believe it is an unjust 
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estimate, altho the Senator is convinced, 
we presume, that it is not. The incident 
is simply one more blunder to be added 
to a list that was already long, and it il- 
lustrates the unwisdom of our Cuban 
policy. 

The Commissioners from Havana 
should not be coldly received; they 
should be warmly invited to come. We 
suggested in the first week of February 
that all of the thirty-one members of the 
convention should be invited, and should 
be brought to Washington as the guests 
of the nation, for a friendly conference. 
If that had: been done an agreement 
would have been reached. What is 
needed more than anything else is that 
the two parties to this controversy should 
understand and respect each other. If 
General Wood should now come to 
Washington with the entire convention, a 
friendly settlement might be made, and 
he might regain his prestige on the is- 
land. It is true that only by Congress 
can the law be modified; but it was 
passed at the President’s suggesticn, and 
he can undertake to lay before Congress 
the appeals and arguments of those who 
ask that parts of it shall be changed or 
omitted. If he should advise Congress 
to modify the law, his advice would be 
followed. 

We do not like to think that the Com- 
missioners must be sent back to General 


Wood after a cold reception and with- 


out the slightest encouragement. But if 
this should be.the result of their confer- 
ence with the President, and if then the 
disagreement must await the assembling 
of Congress, all who would save the na- 
tion from the dishonor of a broken prom- 
ise should strive in the interval to arouse 
the public conscience and thus compel a 
withdrawal of those conditions which the 
Cubans have rejected and can be induced 
only by coercion to accept. 


Js 


Marquis Ito’s Dream. 
Ir was at a meeting of the Nippon 
Club. Public feeling in Japan was hot 
on the question of the apparent seizure of 


Manchuria by the Russians. The ex- 
perienced and astute Premier of Japan, 
the wisest and most trusted of. all her 
statesmen, had been invited to make a 
speech on some general and non-political 
subject. It was very hard to do this. 
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Every one would be watching to see what 
he might say that would bear on the Man- 
churian question. “ Should we go to war 
with Russia, or must we submit to her 
aggressions?” On this subject Marquis 
Ito would not speak, could not properly 
speak. But he told his dream. 

He had dreamt that a balloon after 
the fashion of that lately invented by 
Count von Zeppelin, of Germany, had 
just been imported into Japan. He 
bought it and started on a flying visit in 
it to Korea and China with a select com- 
pany of his old friends, all the leading 
statesmen of Japan. They started from 
Yokohama, crossed over to Korea, in- 
specting the supposed route of the Seoul- 
Fusan railway, crossed over into Man- 
churia, and had the pleasure of looking 
down on all those places which had been 
rendered famous by the triumphs of Jap- 
anese arms many years ago. From Man- 
churia they steered south to Chile, noted 
the condition of the troops of various na- 
tions, flew over a wide expanse of de- 
serted wilderness to the seat of the pres- 
ent Chinese court; thence turned south 
and came back by way of the Yangtse 
River, after being gone a week, and were 
delighted to find on their return that dur- 
ing the absence of the old folks every- 
thing had passed off well, and the taxa- 
tion bills had been passed by an over- 
whelming majority. 

What did the dream mean? Was it 
that a Japanese army might soon take a 
flying march over Korea and into Man- 
churia? Did it mean that the glorious 
victories of the famous invasion of Hide- 
yoshi centuries ago, and the later cam- 
paign of a few years ago were to be re- 
peated? Hardly this, if we may guess 
from the stories of Hideyoshi’s anciert 
invasion of Korea, which he said had 
been talked of by his companions in his 
dream. It was recorded that when 
Ishida: asked Kobayakawa’s opinion of 
the plan of invasion he had prepared, the 
veteran general leaned against a pillar in 
the hall and feigned to be asleep; but on 
being repeatedly importuned to answer 
the request he at last opened his eyes and 
asked Ishida what he would do in the 
event of defeat, a contingency for which 
no provision had been made in his plan, 
which was otherwise very good. This, 
it was said, led to an essential modifica- 
tion of the whole plan. Another story 
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the Marquis told was of the action of 


-Hideyoshi’s generals at Poing-yang, 


where their triumphal march had re- 
ceived a rude check from a large host of 
Chinese troops who had come to the res- 
cue of the helpless Koreans. The Jap- 
anese were in favor of holding the place, 
declaring ‘that they would fight to the 
last, even if they had nothing else to eat 
but hard pebbles. The one exception 
was the experienced General Kobaya- 
kawa, who said that whatever hard things 
the troops of other generals might be 
able to live upon, his soldiers could not 
subsist on such diet; and that since the 
provisions were failing, there was no 
course but retreat. This was seen to be 
sensible, and the other generals began 
falling..back precipitately. Upon this 
Kobayakawa again interfered, rebuking 
his colleagues for their unsoldier-like 
conduct, showed them that a retreat was 
to be managed by giving battle, checked 
the Chinese advance by a victory and cov- 
ered the retreat of the whole Japanese 
army. Marquis Ito made no applica- 
tion of the stories, but simply said that, 
as the old folks must soon pass off the 
stage, their younger successors might 
find in these stories some useful sugges- 
tions. 

Useful they are; and the Japanese 
Government is showing prudence as well 
as courage. It accepts for the present 
the Russian disclaimer of any intention 
permanently to occupy Manchuria, but it 
strengthens its fleet, keeps its army in 
good order and has its eye on Korea. 


ad 
The Presiding Bishop. 


THE seven bishops of the Fond du 
Lac performance—we believe they object 
to the word circus—have written a let- 
ter to the Presiding Bishop in which they 
evade the issue and indulge in a coun- 
ter-attack on his pretension to act as 
“ Presiding Bishop.of the Church.” 

This is the title he assumed in the very 
brief letter to the public of more than 
four months ago, in which he disclaimed 
responsibility for the Fond du. Lac per- 
formance. In a card sent to the Epis- 
copal press, he said: 

“ As the recent consecration of the Bishop- 
coadjutor of Fond du Lac was held under the 


authority of the commission signed and sealed 
by me as Presiding Bishop of the Church, I 


feel myself called upon to disclaim any respon- 
sibility for the violation of the rubrics on that 
occasion, and the introduction of vestments 
having no authority of use in the Church. 
“Tromas M. CrarK, 
" Heeeiting Shem 
en Bishop’s House, Providence, L, Dee 
Ist, 1900.’ 


This communication plainly enough 
called attention to the redundancies of the 
Fond du Lac consecration of the Bishop 
Coadjutor of Fond du Lac, at which a 
service was used very much more elabo- 
rate and ornate than that provided in the 
Prayer Book and which included cen- 
sing, anointing and kissing. To be sure 
all the Prayer Book formulary was em- 
ployed, but so much more of presentation 
of Episcopal ring, staff, miter and gor- 
geous canonicals that we could hardly 
discover in the performance the simple 
and solemn ceremony hidden under it. 
So pleased were the seven bishops with 
their embroidered and polychrome dis- 
play that they arranged themselves in a 
row in the chancel, we believe, of the 
Fond du Lac “ cathedral,” with the new- 
ly consecrated bishop coadjutor and the 


three or four bishops and chaplains of 


the Greek and Polish Catholic churches 
invited to attend the ceremony, and had 
their picture taken in all its impressive 
magnificence, and distributed to the pub- 
lic. It was this extra-rubrical perform- 
ance for which, as Presiding Bishop of 
the Church under whose authority the 
consecration took place, Bishop Clark 
disclaimed responsibility. ? 
The seven bishops reply that he is 
quite right in disclaiming responsibility, 
because he is not what he styled himself, 
“ Presiding Bishop of the Church; ” he is 
only “Presiding Bishop of the House of 
Bishops,” a very different thing. The 
logic is not clear, for whichever be his 
title or function, the duty was his to 
designate the consecrators, and he was 
responsible for the selection of bishops 
who would do the duty loyally and de- 
cently ; and if.they disappointed his just 
expectations he had the right to disclaim 
responsibility and approval, or stand con- 
demned before the Church of complicity. 
Yet, he is as truly Presiding Bishop 
of the Church as he is Presiding Bishop. 
of the House of Bishops, and he is so 
called and considered in the Constitution 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church: - But 
this is a matter for ecclesiastical lawyers 
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which can ‘be neither interesting nor 
profitable for plain Christians. The 
main question cannot be side tracked. by 
changing the issue, and charging Bishop 
Clark with presumption in assuming a 
title and authority that do not belong to 
him. There is in this attempt an element 
of the grotesque when they declare that 
for Bishop Clark to call himself “ Pre- 
siding Bishop of the Church ” is to “ sim- 
ulate papalism.” Bishop Clark a Pope! 
And this from the very men whose direct 
object in their ceremony it was to “ sim- 
ulate ” the Roman Church! 

It is none of our desire or concern to 
bother with any technical question how 
much ritual can be lawfully used in the 
Protestant Episcopal Church. With 
such ¢questions we have no. patience. 
Our ‘opinion’ is that the science or art 
of liturgies, developed to the extreme of 
these Fond du Lac performers, is as use- 
less a branch of study as was ever con- 
structed by men who found nothing bet- 
ter to concern themselves with. | But 
the Lord allows such men to. live, and 
good men they are. We give them no 
such condemnation as is found in the 
words of ‘Herr Teufelsdréck, who, in his 


chapter on “‘ The Dandiacal Body,” says:: 


“To my own surmise, it appears as if this 
Dandiacal Sect were but a. new modification, 
adapted to the new time, of that primeval 
superstition, Self-Worship; which Zerdusht, 
Quangfoutchee, Mohanied, and others strove 


rather to subordinate and to restrain than to, 
eradicate, and which only in the purer forms: 


of religion has been altogether rejected. 
Wherefore, if any one chooses to name it re- 
vived Ahrimanism, or a new figure of Demon- 
Worship, I have, so far as is yet visible, no 
objection.” 


To us the combination of the worship 


of God with the scenic display of glo- 
rious dignities deserves hardly such even 
modified condemnation. Let those that 
like it have it, in all liberty. The love of 
show is only one root of all evil. Itisa 
weakness of many wise men. Univer- 
sity dons love to pose in purple and fine 
satin as well as do the bishops of Fond 
du Lac. ‘The University of Glasgow is 
to have an elaborate quadricentennial 
next month, and Yale celebrates its bi- 
centennial next fall, and we warrant that 
each will, in its own way, be as sartorially 
magnifical as were the Fond du Lack- 
ers. So give them rope; let them make all 
the “show they will. Some people may 
thereby. be attracted: to the Church; as 
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they say that the University shows bring 
in gifts of money for education.» The 
Church—any Church—ought to: be wide 
enough for good-meaning men of all 
grades of taste and intelligence. We 
have no sympathy with those who would 
discipline the seven Western bishops. 
We may shoot our arrows of ridicule at 
folly as it flies, but to persecute it almost 
idealizes, sanctifies it. Let it alone, and 
let it handle its own rope. There is lit- 
tle danger that the sensible majority of 
any Church will make the tailor its hiero- 
phant and hierarch. The Episcopal 
Church is large enough, strong enough, 
and ought to be charitable enough to al- 
low room in its court functions for miters 
and motley, as well as for grave bands 
and gowns. Liberty, Liberty, even for: 
weakness and folly, should be the mark 
of a great Church that believes in Church 
unity. . 

The seven bishops, denying the Pre- 
siding Bishop any shadow of respon- 
sibility for the peculiarities of the 
Fond du Lac consecration, declare that 
they .are ready—we suppose conjointly 


_or singly—to stand trial before a com- 


petent ecclesiastical court. We hope 
there will be no such trial. It would be 
a ridiculous farce, the joke of all the 
papers. But, if it should take place, each 
trial would have to be before a court of 
seven bishops, selected out of eleven to be 
chosen by lot. It would be a cause 
celébre, not to say disédifiante. 


s 
Love Letters. 


Very rarely are we willing to publish 


our own love letters. Men outgrow 
them, and a shade of modesty in- women 
forbids the sacrilege. But the love let- 
ters of the dead are becoming a feature 
in modern literature. Most of them have 
been written by men—not that women 
do not compose such letters, but there is 
nobody to preserve them. The women 
do that. And they never grow too old 
to read them again with fresh smiles and 
tears. For men, love is a passion that 
makes them great or ignoble and then 
passes; but it is at once the root and 
flower. of. a woman’s life. Sentiment, is 
her eternal quality. - It varies her~ reli- 
gion, sanctifies her passions and crowns 
her age with primroses: So itis that 
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every man’s love letters are sacred to 
some woman, They are the testament of 
her hopes. iney may become. secular, 
apocryphal even, to the whole worla, but 
never to her. No matter how old and 
withered. the woman grows, these little 
dead psalms of love sing to her forever 
of beauty. and faithfulness. And her 
peculiarity is that she prefers her love 
letters in the face of facts. It is like 
stealing the locket from an old woman’s 
neck to publish them. 

Besides, these distinguished men 
whose love letters we read with profane 
interest were lovers only for a season. 
Through the long strides of a lifetime 
they passed for something else. Hugo’s 
letters to Adéle were the effusions of a 
youth*whose genius was still in the egg. 
Common justice demands that we should 
judge-him by Marius’s letters to Cosette. 
When: he has walked beside us through 
starry. nights of passion and magnified 
his lovers into something more than hu- 
man for our wonder and admiration, 
have we the right now to behold him as 
a simple lover, uncrowned and reduced 
to the “childishness” of love?. Not long 
ago it was Robert Browning who himself 
permitted: the sacrilege of sending out to 
the world the record of love that passed 
between him and his wife. Was it with 
the remembered consent of the woman 
whose secret was thus betrayed? We 
are fain to hope not. And here is Bis- 
marck, who held Europe by the bit for 
forty years, suddenly brought forward 
as the author of a series of love letters 
which reveal him as a profligate young 
nobleman going through a renaissance 
of religion and virtue under the influ- 
ence of a maiden’s “ blue-black ” eyes— 
which was all. very wise and wholesome 
for him, of course; but why destroy the 
historical ideals of the next generation 
by hoarding up unheroic vagaries of 
such men as Bismarck? Are we never 
to lose sight of the wart on Cromwell’s 
nose? Formerly we referred to Wash- 
ington quite seriously as “the father of 
his country,” but if our literary enter- 
prise continues he will be better known 
to posterity as the gallant American offi- 
cer who married the widow Custis! 

In fact, we are growing too: familiar 
with our gods and heroes when we can 
bring them before the vulgar eye, not 
as they passed out of sight, gray and 
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majestic, with laurels upon their brows, 
but as gawky young lovers abandoning 
themselves with bucolic ardor to. the one 
universal, all-leveling passion... . The 
sentimentality that enhances the value: of 
women and adds charm to their virtues, 
cheapens men. And it is.a kind of. injus- 
tice to drag these great ones back; to the 
common meter of their clod poetry, while 
the maids and. pages.snicker at the touch 
of nature that makes them kin. : Now 
men were never created on a dead level, 
but tier above tier, and a man’s altitude 
can rarely be determined. from the love 
affairs of his youth. For, however virtu- 
ous his love letters may be, they are 
bound to betray his primitive weakness. 
They show him as the creature man, in- 
genuous, charming, but not yet hardened 
into that granitic quality out of, which 
heroic figures are actually wrought. At 
best he could be only a “ Marble Faun.” — 
The conclusion of the whole matter is 
just this: The lover belongs, eternally. to 
the past, so far as great men are. con- 
cerned ; and his youthful sentimentalities 
should be buried with him, if he is to 
maintain his heroic attitude before’ the 
people. All the world loves 4 lover, they 
say; yes, and smiles at him a: little; too 
This peering into the secret histories of 
the great is very much like the peeping: . 
and prying of lackeys into the halls -of 
their mastérs. We shall better retain our, 
reverence for the illustrious: dead, . we 
shall better respect the poetry of our own 
lives, if we cease to publish and cease to 
read these Love Letters of the Great. 


Js 


Where Shall We Get Fuel? 


. Ones of the great questions of the world 

just now is the future of the fuel and lum- 
ber supply. Such is modern life that civ- 
ilization must retrograde with the short 
age of lumber. 

For fuel we must look largely to elec- 
tricity, or possibly to larger oil supplies 
than we have yet discovered. Russia, 
which is in the rear in theoretic democ- 
racy, is at the front with economic social 
practice. The new forest: laws: in: that 
country go so far as to deny all private 
ownership in trees. The Government is 
sole owner of every bit of woodland; ‘on 
the scientific principle that woods’ consti- 
tute a part of that balance of nature which 
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our e as essing human beings. 
The acer might be habitable with for- 
ests swept off ; but it would not be habit- 
able by any but roaming savages. Rus- 
sia has magnificent forests in Siberia ; she 
now proposes to plant part of her vast 
steppes or prairies ;,and bring the forests 
southward, in belts, to protect the wheat 
and the fruits of the lower provinces. 
So far as lumber is concerned we have 
now to look to Australia, Canada, Cen- 
tral and South America, and a portion of 
Central Asia, including China. The bulk 
of this is at present out of reach. It 
seems that China, with her enormous 
population, has never allowed her forests 
to be wasted; but it will be at least fifty 
years before we can get at her coal or her 
lumber>’Canada is growing conservative 
in time; and, with wise forest laws, may 
furnish lumber and timber for her own 
needs, and for the United States, for a 
long time to come. The United States 
has exceeded natural reproduction by 
thirty-three per cent., and is now very 
slow to wake up to the consequences. 
Legislation has begun, however, to cover 
the skirts of the problem. It is said that 
India cannot afford to export largely 


from her forests ; as already droughts are 
becoming terrible breeders of famine. 
Her forests must be carefully conserved 
and ‘increased as equalizers of moisture. 
In Spain, Italy, Greece and Turkey the 
woods have been more completely ruined 


than in the United States. It is thought 
that Australia will be for the immediate 
future the chief resource of Europe; 
while the United States will have to tap 
the resources of Central and. of South 
America. 

' We shall have to dig a Nicaragua Ca- 
nal, if ‘for no other purpose, to get at the 
forests of the Philippines. | Meanwhile 
civilization must hasten the work of re- 
planting and forestry, in order to retain 
its hold on the heart of Europe and 
America. To plant a forest is now the 
noblest physical duty of man. The fact 
that there has been no such rise in the 
price of lumber as to promise large prof- 
its to the planter of woodland does not 
indicate that he and his successors will 
not.profit greatly by such work.  Indica- 
tions are that: lumber in the imme- 
diate future will largely appreciate in 
value. } 
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must not be disturbed, if we hope to hold -” 


The Sense of Evidence. 


RECENTLY in discussing the growth of 
the practice of lynching we said that 
great masses of the American people are 
to-day in a psychological condition which 
renders outbursts of lawlessness prob- 
able. It is worth while to probe a little 
deeper into the subject at this point, and 
to examine this psychological condition 
somewhat in detail. 

The lynching mob always displays two 
characteristic states of mind. It is 
moved by a relentless determination to 
avenge an alleged crime or other viola- 
tion of the social order. But the passion 
of vengeance in and of itself cannot pro- 
ceed to the extremity of killing a man 
who is charged with an offense that has 
not been proven, or who has*not upon 
sufficient evidence been convicted as the 
guilty perpetrator of an act known to 
have been committed by some one. Be- 
fore the mob can go this length it must 
have lost all sense of the meaning and 
value of evidence. It must be prepared 
to take unsupported assertions for proof, 


‘or its own overwrought imaginings as 


demonstration. Doubt, questioning, hes- 
itation must be overwhelmed by fanatical 
conviction. Men who insist upgn weigh- 
ing evidence cannot be converted into a 
mob even by the passion of vengeance. It 
is, then, the lack or the loss of a sense of 
the nature and value of evidence that is 
the really serious thing in the morbid 
psychology of a people. : 
To those who realize this truth the 
present state of mind of the American 
people. is somewhat portentous. Lynch- 
ing is by no means the only or even the 
more common manifestation of the dis- 
regard of evidence. Far more common, 
indeed, are such indications as the im- 
mense popular faith in quack nostrums; 
the belief in clairvoyance and spiritual- 
ism ; the Christian Science obsession, and 
the astounding gullibility of the readers 
of newspapers. In almost every farm- 
house from the Atlantic to the Pacific 


may be found a shelf or closet containing 


quack medicines enough to slaughter 
any household that had not by easy 
stages become in a measure immune to 
nearly every poison of the Pharma- 
copeeia. In every hamlet the local news- 
paper and the city daily are read with 
that invincible faith» which -- silences 
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skepticism with the crushing rejoinder, 
“ I saw it in the newspaper.” Nor is the 
sophisticated population of the great 
city in spite of all the silly airs it gives 
itself One whit less simple in its favorite 
beliefs. The educated share with the ig- 
norant in this condemnation. The rapid 
spread of Christian Science has by no 
means been confined to the classes that 
have had no cultural opportunities. On 
the contrary, its most fanatical and fan- 
tastical advocates are precisely those men 
and women whose home and social sur- 
roundings might have been expected to 
enable them to discriminate between a 
fact and an assertion. If we except the 
word Christian there has never been a 
worse abused word of established mean- 
ing than the word science in the phrase 
“Christian Science.” Science. means the 
endless repetition of observation and ex- 
periment; the tireless comparison of 
measurement with measurement, and of 
weight with weight; the hunting down 
of errors, and the mathematical compu- 
tation of minimum, mean and maximum 
error, until facts are so remorselessly 
demonstrated to be facts that nobody but 
a dunderhead can misapprehend them, 
and nobody but a hireling liar can deny 
them. The allegations of the Christian 
Science people may in some instances be 
true and in some instances not true. That 
is neither here nor there. The important 
consideration is that thus far in the pres- 
entation of the Christian Science scheme 
to the public (in books, in preaching, and 
in arguments before legislative commit- 
tees) nothing whatever that a man of true 
scientific training could call evidence, 
has been forthcoming. If there is any 
basis of fact for Christian Science, the 
demonstration of that fact by “science ” 
has yet to be produced. The crowds of 
believers who accept it in its present stage 
may be more or less “ educated,” but they 
have no sense whatever of the nature of 
evidence. 

What true causes are at work in the 
American population to produce this la- 
mentable breakdown of a natural and 
sane sense of the nature and value of evi- 
dence? Probably there are many, some 
subtle and hidden, others crude and in 
full view. Of the latter the two most un- 
mistakable are the methods and in- 
fluence of the modern newpaper and the 


unwise methods of teaching in a large 
proportion of our public schools. 

The newspaper is almost the only read- 
ing of a large proportion of the people, 
and an important part of the reading of 
the remainder. Even the best newspa- 
pers—those that have some claim to be 
regarded as truthful in intent—present 
most of their “ matter” in the form of 
mere assertion, insinuation or sugges- 
tion. There is almost no disclosure of 
the exact nature of the evidence which 
the writer may have had at command 
when preparing his report. The “ news,” 
description or narrative, then, must, as a 
general thing, be believed or discredited 
by the reader on no better basis than that 
of his faith in the integrity and the 
methods of the newspaper management. 
When to this unfortunate fact we add the 
yet graver truth that there are newspa- 
pers whose management is not honest, 
and whose one purpose is to create and 
sell sensation, or to make an “ impres- 
sion,” or to pose as a vulgar braggart, it 
is clear that a tremendously effective 


agency is all the while at work subtly 


creating in untrained minds the habit of 
accepting all sorts of assertions on the 
baldest basis of sheer faith. It strikes us 
as highly ridiculous, indeed, when we see 
the pulpit held up to condemnation as a 
chief teacher of credulity, while the 
skeptics who shy at Jonahs and whales 
gulp down with omnivorous appetite the 
headlines and “ features” of their daily 
newspaper. 

The schools, on their part, prepare too 
many of their pupils to be uncritical 
newspaper readers. Notwithstanding 
the introduction of “nature studies,” 
“Jaboratory work,” and so on, there is 
still too much authoritative teaching. 
Most teachers tell their pupils too many 
things, and cultivate in them the habit of 
believing the instructor or the text book 
instead of the habit of accurate observa- 
tion and analysis on their own account. 
Few children are permitted to make, and 
then made to correct, a sufficient number 
of blunders to create in their minds an 
abiding sense of the difficulty of getting 
at the exact truth. To make every child 
count and write down the number of pu- 
pils in a crowded schoolroom and then 
read off the discrepant results is a les- 
son in the immensely difficult art of see- 
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ing and telling things as they are that is 
never forgotten, and that is worth more 
than a whole term of “ science talks.” 

But this is too big a subject to enter 
upon now. It is enough here to say that, 
if the people of this country are to live 
down their proclivity for crazes (mur- 
derous and superstitious), they must 
somehow or other acquire a sense of the 
nature and value of evidence, and the two 
great educational agencies, the newspa- 
per press and the public school, must set 
about helping them to acquire it. 


os 


N. O. Nelson, of St. Louis, 
whose recent article in 
THE INDEPENDENT on his 
social experiments at Leclaire our readers 
will remember, is inaugurating measures 
to help on industrial reform in the South. 
The firm has an establishment at Besse- 
mer, Ala. Here a house is occupied by 
three of the employees; and Mr. Nelson 
himself spends some time each year with 
these men, studying the situation, and 
keeping himself in as close contact as 
‘possible with the workers. Half the 
force he employs is white and half black. 
It is Mr. Nelson’s purpose to create a 
Southern Leclaire. He writes that the 
negroes are everywhere not only de- 
prived of political rights but plundered 
unmercifully. 
tries have a commissary attached, in 
whch the prices are high, and advance 
payments are made in checks—good only 
at the store. Payments are made at the 
middle of each month for the preceding 
month’s work, thus securing a larger use 
of store checks. These checks pass cur- 
rent in the market at eighty cents on a 
dollar. Besides this there is a poll tax 
of two dollars and a half, which every 
laboring man must pay; and, if he does 
not pay it on time, he is arrested and 
compelled to pay it, with three dollars 
costs, or work it out at fifty cents a day. 
Shacks of one room and a shed kitchen, 
costing altogether not more than fifty 
dollars, are rented to the negroes at four 
to five dollars per month. The great 
iron furnaces run the year through, Sun- 
days as well as week days. Mr. Nelson 
says: 


A Business 
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“At our works I am taking steps some- 
what similar to those at Leclaire to humanize 
conditions. We pay weekly; we help the men 


Nearly all large indus- , 
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out of their difficulties; supply ice water and 
coffee for dinner, and are going to have a 
commissary, at cost prices, for cash in hand; 
and we shall build some houses for such men 
as want them, to be paid for in easy install- 
ments, at cost, and four per cent. Yards and 
gardens are now hardly to be seen; I hope to 
get them started in our part of the town.” 
This is the sort of industrialism that 
will develop a section or a State; while 
that which is described by Mr. Nelson as 
now in operation reacts upon the selfish 
employers disastrously. 


Fad 


The _ traveling library 
movement, in its present 
systematized form, was 
started by Melvil Dewey in 1892. He 
sent out at first small libraries of one 
hundred volumes each. These were al- 
lowed to remain six months at a single 
station. They must then be returned to 
Albany for revision ; and were afterward 
sent out to other stations. No town 
could secure the privilege of using a 
library without a guarantee, of twenty- 
five tax payers, that it should be used 
with care and returned in good condition. 
A series of chests were devised, in which 
could be packed a library case with the 
books, and a number of catalogues, Six 
hundred of these libraries have been trav- 
eling through New York for the last 
year. These libraries are not all alike— 
that is, they are not all intended for the 
same class of readers. There are libra- 
ries in science, others in art and others 
in literature. A fee of five dollars is 
collected for the use of one library for 
six months. It is estimated that there 
are something like 115,000 volumes now 
circulating ; contained in 2,500 traveling 
libraries. About half of these are State 
property, and the rest are owned by as- 
sociations or individuals. Michigan and 
Iowa began the movement in 1895 with 
appropriations of twenty-five hundred in 
Michigan and two thousand in Iowa. 
Minnesota appropriates semi-annually 
five thousand, and Maine about the same 
sum. In Pennsylvania the Free Library 
of Philadelphia has charge of the State 
system. In that State the plan is to send 
the books out in boxes of twenty-five to 
fifty volumes. These are placed in 
charge of the employees of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, of the Western Union 
and American District Telegraph com- 
panies. The system is working so admi- 
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rably wherever tried that its extension is 
sure. To this work must be added that 
done by the granges, which are entering 
quite freely into literary enterprises. The 
whole movement deserves the active at- 
tention of all our States, until every town 
and hamlet in the land, that can’t have its 
own permanent library, shall be able to 
enjoy a frequent visit from the traveling 
library. : 


Four years ago Boston 
established a municipal 
printing plant. To-day 
the plant is losing at the rate of about 
$2,000 a year. e public accountant 
and auditor, Mr. Harvey S. White, ex- 
plains this by the inability on the part of 
the superintendents to get the same 
amount of work out of the employees 
that private establishments do, and also 
by the political pressure brought by the 
professional politicians favoring appli- 
cants for jobs. He concludes that un- 
less these evils can be abated the entire 
plant must be dispensed with. It must 
be remembered that a municipal printing 
press is not a semi-public utility, as is a 
street railway or gas plant. The rules 
that apply to one may not at all apply to 
the other. A public utility should be 
run for other reasons than for mere 
profit, such as for education, health, 
morals or convenience of the people. An 
ordinary business, however, that is un- 
dertaken by a municipality must be justi- 
fied solely on profit and loss grounds. If 
Boston gives up her printing plant the 
wisdom of the municipal ownership of 
the natural monopolies will be in nowise 
affected. ; 


The country club house, for. la- 
boring people, is a new feature 
of social. reform. Houses of 


Boston’s 
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this sort are slowly multiplying in the 
neighborhood of several of our larger cit- 


ies. They are plain, and poorly fur- 
nished, but they afford an opportunity 
for fresh air and for contact with nature. 
They do more than this, for they encour- 
age and develop individualism and self- 
reliance. .The tenement house has gone 
a long way to breed a herding instinct, 
and we welcome whatever tends to coun- 
teract this drift. In a New Jersey town, 
not more than one hour from New York, 
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there are two small club houses of the 
sort we have suggested, not very stylish, 
perhaps, nor exactly such as wealthy peo- 
ple would prefer; but they are suited for 
the purpose at hand. Each family which 
belongs to the club is entitled to a two- 
weeks occupancy of one of these cot- 
tages, under regulations of a Supervis- 
ing Board. While occupying, each fam- 
ily keeps house as independently as if in 
the city. It is understood that when 
leaving, each one shall see that the house 
is put in order for the next occupant. 
The success attending this experiment 
has already led to the hiring of an old 
homestead, situated in a big apple or- 
chard. This house is furnished for two 
families; each of which can have its own 
kitchen. Whatever family occupies, can 
invite friends to visit, and remain. with 
them during the two weeks. It follows 
that many families, by such arrangement, 
get four weeks of the country instead of 
two. The advantage of these club 
houses is not limited to fresh air and con- 
tact with nature. There is a great school- 
ing going on in the way of domestic 
economy. Provisions and fuel are 
bought by wholesale. The lower class of 
poor are kept poor by the prices they pay 
for goods consumed. These prices are 
at least one-half higher from being 
bought in very small quantities. Coal at 
four dollars a ton becomes seven or eight 
by the scuttle. The habit should go back 
to the city with these people, and bring 
about co-operative wholesale buying in 
tenements or groups of tenements. 


oe 


Everybody who at one time or another 
has learned the Greek alphabet will be 
interested in the announcement that Pro- 
fessor Goodwin is to retire this spring 
from active service at Harvard. To 
many a schoolboy or man who was once 
on the benches, the name W. W. Good- 
win is indelibly associated with disagree- 
able conjugations in mi and incompre- 
hensible rules of syntax ; more advanced 
students will remember with pride the 
honor Professor Goodwin has brought to 
American scholarship by his many pub- 
lications; and those who have _ been 
brought into closer relations with him 
will speak of his kindly and strong per- 
sonality, and of the noble dignity of his 
appearance on the platform, We trust 
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that his retirement does not mean that his 
scholarly work will cease. 


a 


The New York Legislature has passed 
a bill limiting what is called a common 
law marriage. Under the law of the 
State if a man had ever recognized a 
woman as his wife she could claim that 
relation and inherit his property. And 
this was the occasion of numberless suits 
from pretended widows. Under the 
new act no common law marriage will be 
recognized unless there be a written con- 
tract signed by both parties and by wit- 
nesses that can be identified; and the 
contract must be filed in the office of the 
clerk in the town or city where the mar- 
riage was agreed upon. The old law, 
which has been in force in this State for 
nearly a century, has given otcasion to 
an immense amount of blackmail, and it 
is well that it has been repealed. 


5 


The Chinese reforms prepared by the 
Viceroys and Governors, in response to 
the Emperor’s request during the period 
of his attempted revolution of three years 
ago, are by no means bad. They require 
that princes, nobles and young men of 
good family should study abroad, that 
more schools and colleges be established, 
and that the examinations be revised. 


The first four of the nine proposals have 


to do with education. ‘This is very hope- 
ful. The other proposals include foreign 
army drill, a police and a postal system; 
and silver dollars as a universal legal 
tender. Those who will watch China 
for the next quarter of a century will see 
a wonderful illustration of national 
renaissance. = 


We «re not surprised that the appoint- 
ment of ex-Congressman William A. 
Rodenberg to fill a vacancy in the Civil 
Service Commission is generally regard- 
ed as a blunder, if not a joke. He voted 
a year ago against paying any salaries or 
expenses for the Commission, and now 
he accepts a salary of $3,500, after fail- 
ing to get a $5,000 position as Commis- 
sioner of the St. Louis Exposition. If 
the object of the Commission is to pro- 
vide salaries for broken down politicians, 
then the appointment is.a fitting one; if 
it be to protect our civil service, then a 
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more farcical selection could not ap- 
parently be made than that of one who 
is its confessed enemy. 
a 


The large Easter offerings in our 
various churches indicate that the peo- 
ple’s faith in Christianity is not lost. 
Grace Church, in this city, gathered in 
$107,000; the Broadway Tabernacle 
$31,000, and a multitude of other 
churches here and elsewhere made simi- 
lar offerings. And we do not believe 
the story that these offerings were mate- 
rially increased by the easy gifts of those 
who had made large winnings by gam- 
bling at social functions. The largest of- 
fering reported was at the church whose 
rector has most roundly denounced such 
gambling. . 


It will not do to say that the provision 
in the revised City charter allowing \pri- 


‘vate schools to be aided from public 


funds can do no harm so long as the 
State Constitution forbids public money 
to be given to “ any school or institution 
of learning wholly or in part under the 
control or direction of any religious de- 
nomination, or in which any denomina- 
tional tenet or doctrine is taught.” It 
has been known that such schools have 
been deeded to trustees, and the religious 
instruction may be limited to extra hours. 
The permission should be eliminated. 
& 


If we criticise the course of our Gov- 
ernment in reference to Cuban independ- 
ence, we have only words of heartiest 
praise for its persistent effort to protect 
China from being looted by the nations of 
Europe. The demand of $400,000,000 
indemnity is shockingly excessive. It is, 
however, in cruel line with the needless 
“punitive” expeditions against unof- 
fending towns, or with the driving by 
the Russians of 12,000 Chinese into the 
Amir River. P 


In a report to the American Board, a 
missionary in China writes: 


“We have lost close on to three htindred 
people from one constituency. . . . Pastor 
Hung has not been found as yet, and without 
doubt he is dead. I have secured an indemnity 
of 600 taels [$840], which will support his wife 
till her five children are grown wp.’ 


How cruel! How vindictive! 
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INSURANCE. 


Suppose ? 


CHILDREN, in whom the imaginative 
faculty is usually full, are much given to 
image-making—to supposing. It is 
often. useful in the more prosaic affairs 
of. real active life to do the same—sup- 
pose we also do.a little supposing? 

Much is from time to time threatened 
about doing local fire insurance by 
municipalities; whereby, the supposers 
say, the premium money could all be kept 
at home.and the large unburned portions 
thereof could be applied toward tax re- 
duction. An attractive picture this is of 
lifting oneself over a wall without any 
consumption of tissue, and we wait to see 
it realized. There is also periodical talk 
about insurance by the State, for which 
also we are waiting. 

Suppose the State were really to at- 
tempt insurance, what outlines would the 
attempt probably take? 

First, there would be a realization—at 
least, an admission—for the first time, 
that the consumer pays all expenses and 
that insurance is a tax, There would 
therefore be endeavor to lighten the load 
of that tax by lightening its quantity, 
and the present notion of disposing of 
it by dumping it upon somebody that is 
unlikely to. make, a political issue of it 
would be abandoned. There would be 
no valued-policy law, whereby the fun- 
damental idea that insurance is indem- 
nity is perverted into the idea that a pol- 
icy is a bet of the named sum against 
the premium. There would be no pro- 
visions to bar the State from its fair 
rights as defendant in the courts. 
There would, be; no anti-compact laws 
and no. attempt to interfere. with: procur- 
ing all information possible by the State; 
on the contrary, the State. would seek by 
all means. to, enlarge and correct its own 
experience by: that of underwriters every- 
where. It would, moreover, be assumed 
as incontrovertible that the. property 
owner. is a. party interested as a con- 
sumer, whether. he recognizes: the fact or 
objects to it, and; that he is bound to aid 
by precaution.and care. This obligation 
would be forced upon him. If he were 
not held directly. liable. for, the. results of 
his fault, he would at least be subject to 
a keen examination. into: the facts of 


every fire which began on his premises. 
It is reasonably certain that the State 
would be quick—instead of tardy as now 
—to inaugurate a system of investigation 
into causes. It is also reasonably. certain 
that attempts to interfere with insurance 
would cease and that a batch of bills to 
plague it further would no longer be an- 
nually introduced. Newspaper denun- 
ciation would probably be less ready to 
let itself go, and the general public atti- 
tude toward underwriting would grad- 
ually improve. 

These changes, noted as probable, are 
highly desirable. If State insurance 
alone could bring them, and if there were 
no practical objections thereto, we should 
begin the strong advocacy of such an at- 
tempt; but there is another side. Mean- 
while, can there be any sound reason of- 
fered why these changes should not be 
introduced on behalf of underwriting by 
corporations ? 

S 

A press dispatch from Denver which 
because of intelligent probabilities we 
assume to be correct, notwithstanding 
it is dated April 1, says that “the last 
day. of the Colorado Assembly was 
marked: by the defeat of the insurance 
lobby.” We are not aware that insur- 
ance maintains or uses.a lobby; it desires 
and needs nothing from State legisla- 
tures so much as a little wholesome neg- 
lect, but is sometimes obliged to appear 
before them to remonstrate against threat- 
ened taxes and other interferences which 
would certainly be declared to be proved 
unobjectionable if underwriters. made 
no. sign of disapproval. However, in the 
view of the newsgatherer (which he 
shares with many other people. who ac- 
cept and pass on current rumors. without 
inquiring. after facts) there is an insur- 
ance lobby, of course, and it was de- 
feated. An Assembly bill had proposed 
to raise the present tax on premiums 
from 2 to 244. percent. ; the Senate added 
still another 14 per cent., and this seems 
to. have prevailed. But “ associations 
organized not for profit” are, exempted. 
The distinction is neither. new. nor just: 
And if the companies are to be paid. in 
97-cent dollars they will be compelled to 
use 103-cent dollars in their rate sched- 
ules. 
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FINANCIAL. 


The Dry-Goods Consolidation. 


THE offer to the public, last week, by 
J. P. Morgan & Co., of $5,000,000 of first 
preferred stock of the Associated Mer- 
chants Company, disclosed the financial 
union of the Claflin interests in the 
wholesale dry goods trade with two 
prominent retail department stores in this 
city, that of James McCreery & Co., in 
Twenty-third Street, and the establish- 
ment of the Adams Dry Goods Company. 
This is really a convenient consolidation 
of interests which were already under the 
control of Mr. John Claflin and his asso- 
ciates, and the new company cannot fair- 
ly be called a Trust. The capital is $20,- 
000,000, of which $10,000,000 is cumula- 
tive five-per-cent. first preferred, $5,000,- 
ooo ‘second preferred, and $5,000,000 
common. All except $7,000,000 “first- 


preferred was used in acquiring controll- 
ing interests in the H. B. Claflin Com- 
pany and the Adams Company, and the 
McCreery business. The $7,000,000 will 
be used as working capital and for the 


purchase of interests in other businesses 
here or elsewhere. In view of the high 
business standing of Mr. Claflin and 
other considerations attending the trans- 
action, it is not surprising that the sub- 
scriptions speedily exceeded the amount 
offered. 

As we have said, this is not a Dry- 
Goods Trust in any sense of the term as 
it has commonly been used. It is, how- 
ever, a very interesting and suggestive 
consolidation of wholesale and retail in- 
terests, designed, obviously, to reduce 
the cost of the retail dealers’ supplies, and 
to cut down some other expenses by co- 
operation. Such a financial union of the 
wholesaler with retailers who are buyers 
and distributers of wholesale stocks is a 
natural one in these days, when retailers 
on a large scale are also engaged in 
wholesale business, and great wholesale 
houses have considerable financial inter- 
ests in large retail concerns. The line 
which formerly separated the two 
branches of business very distinctly has 
now been partly obliterated. The tend- 
ency of this consolidation will be to re- 
duce retail selling prices; for there will 
be new economies, and no increase of 
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prices to consumers will be feasible. Of 
course, there is no approach to a control 
of sources of supply for the entire trade. 
Competition in retail selling will be stim- 
ulated, rather than repressed. Profits 
can be maintained or increased only by 
wise management and attractive prices. 
The cost of goods to the consumer has 
been decreased, not increased, by the op- 
eration of the great department stores, 
which are not Trusts; and Mr. Claflin’s 
project simply adds to the resources and 
power of the department store the advan- 
tages of a close alliance with a great and 
historic wholesale house. It will be ob- 
served that he is willing to act as Presi- 
dent for at least five years, if the stock- 
holders so desire. They will not leave 
him in doubt as to their wishes, for his 
vores are a valuable part of their prop- 
erty. 

It is generally expected that other 
businesses will be taken in by this com- 
pany. The addition of them will really 
involve no great and novel change in 
trade relations, but will tend to simplify 
operations and in some measure to re- 
duce the cost of them. On the whole, 
the effect, under such management as is 
already assured, will be beneficial; and 
we may see other similar alliances of 
wholesaler and retailer. 


ca 


It is reported that all the large 
plants for the manufacture of stationary 
engines and similar machinery are to be 
combined in a company eapitalized at 
$50,000,000. 


....The Audit Company of New 
York publishes a new edition (for 1901) 
of its excellent reference book, the “ Di- 
rectory of Directors.” The volume is 
much enlarged this year, principally in 
that part which contains the names of 
corporations, followed in each case by 
the names of officers and directors or 
trustees. The body of the work consists 
of an alphabetical list of directors or 
trustees, with their addresses and the 
names of the corporations with which 
they are connected. 

....Dividends announced: 


N. Y.. Security & Trust Co. (quarterl 
per cent., payable May rst. a id 
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Spring Medicine | VERMILYE & CO, 
There’s no season when good medicine is BAN, [KER S, 


so much needed as in Spring, and there’s nO | gig pesiers in Government Bonds Meninaitehe 
medicine which does so much good in Spring | and Other Investment Securities, “S1och"hvhenea’™ 


as Hood’s Sarsaparilla. Deposits recetved and interest allowed on balances Pera 
Do not delay taking it. 


ant ecgupfie unged ato changes pought and sold on commission, 
Don’t put it off till your health tone gets immediate 
too low to be lifted. 


ee cies Municipal and Railroad Bonds on hand for 
livery. 
Hood’ 
ooa s 


NASSAU and PINE STS..N.Y. 27 STATE ST., BOSTON. 
FRAGRANT 
Sarsaparilla 
Will give you a good appetite, purify and en- 


rich your blood, overcome that tired feeling, 


a perfect 
give you. mental and digestive strength and 








steady nerves, 


Be sure to ask for HOOD’S, the best 
medicine money can buy. It is 


Peculiar to Itself 


Bad Feelings in Spring.—‘ In the sprin I was feeling very 


Liquid Dentifrice 


SOZODONT TOOTH POWDER, 25c CG 
Large LIQUID and POWDER, 75c 


At all the Stores, or by Mail for the price, 
HALL & RUCKEL, NEW YORK 





badly. My blood was very poor. I began Hood’s Sarsa- 

parila, Ie he 9 me see ie > gee it A | wonderful spring 
recommend it t ieee 

L BEAN. Baton Conta N © all sick and suffering.”—ETHEL 


UNDERWEAR 
Testimony. | 


People who have been sub- 
ject to colds on the slightest 
provocation now claim abso- 
lute freedom from them 
through wearing DEIMEL 
Linen Mesh Underwear. 


Sold at 
THE LINEN STORE. 


James McCutcheon & Co. 


14 WEST 23D STREET. 


TEAS, COFFEES, 


Staple and Fancy Groceries and Finest Elgin 
Fancy Creamery 


BUTTER AT COST. 


All orders by mail or telephone, 2451 Cortlandt, prom; 
Givers’: VRID bn Oneater New York.” ptly 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
31 and 33 Vesey St., cor. Church St., - NEW YORK. 


a 


en 


HAPPYF OOT Hair insoles 


Kosp feet dry. Keep warmth in—cold out. Cushion for feet. 
Rie 3 a Laure. A godsend to tender, callous or 

















Mark, 








pers feet. Take up no room. Indispensable for school 

perapiing and outdoor people. Comfortable summer or winter. 

roc. a Png 3 rag rely asc. Better quality, crocheted edges, rsc. a pair; 
f not at your druggist’s or shoe dealer's, send us 


[Lie wa. Wiey'& s0¥ co, Box 45 Harttord, Coun. ff 

















A Sure OCure for Catarrh. 


1) VARS \As 


CVLARRI 


wa Conte ft noun ae ok aaa 


F CRANE’S LEDGER PAPER 
U S WITH THE ent af WATER MARKS. 
Crane Bros., Paper Makers, Westfield, Mase, 


SAMPLE BOOK FREE. 


‘5 P) [SAACTHOMPSONS EYE WATER fi 
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HOME ci'new York << 


OFFICE : No. 119 BROADWAY, 
NINETY-FIFTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, JANUARY, 1901. 








SUMMARY OF ASSETS: 


Ist lien on sis eats eeceee eeccccccee 150m 





LIABILITIES : 


PORE SCE ESEH SSE EEE EHS SEEELEREEEE eeoeeeseseeseeeseeeseses 


5,297,498 84 
$13,637,833 53 


$8,297,498 84 








Surplus.as regards policy holders 





DIRECTORS: 
BENJAMIN PERKINS, . LucIEN C, WARNER, JOHN CLAFLIN, 
ELBRIDGE G. SNow, WARNER VAN NoRDEN, Ww. A. HAVEMEYER, 
Grorce H. HARTFORD, Dumont CLARKE, Corp MEYER. 
Henry F. Noyes, james B, VAN Wokerrt, 


J0HN H. WASHBURN, President. ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, Vice-President. 
AREUNAH M. BURTIS, WILLIAM H. CHENEY, Secretaries. 


HENRY J. FERRIS, EMANUEL H. A. CORREA, FREDERIC ©. BUSWELL, Assistant Secretaries. 
New York, January 8, 1901. 





STATE OF NEW YORK, INSURANCE DEPARTMENT. 
oe FRANCIS HENDRICKS, Superintendent of Insurance, Albany, N. Y. 


New York, January 7, 190}. 
bo report thet od : eve Somple 


ted the examination of the Home InsuRaNcE COMPANY OF NEw YORK, requested to be 
The examination, undertaken early in December last, was for the oes sees 
This could only be done 


- riety the ume pt closing of 
accuracy 


the com; required ge that, the, the off 
reported to you in the —— ite statement to Decemaber sist 1900, about 


eeecce 1: 
$ at 8 


Respectfully submitted, ISAAC VANDERPOEL, Chief Examiner. 
BTA OF NEW YORK, } 2. 
'Y OF NEW YORK, 
AO VaRnaaeent, 


Isa being duly sworn deposes and says that th foregot ubscribed:to b 
sehaama ws eaienet tex lief. “x ’ pole sont _— BRAC VAR a . 


VANDERPOEL. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 7th day of January, 1901. [L.8.] GENVIA C. FULLER, frrseaer Public 122, N. Y. Co. 
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and Comfort Hand in Hand: 


THE “HOME COMFORTABLE. 


' (HERE IS A MORAL IN THIS PICTURE 


frated oan onFURMAN BOTH ERS ont Modern eons: 


book is absolutely free. A postal will 
e tare your request. Address. 


THE HERENDEEN MFG. CO., 
‘* Reliance St.,’’ Geneva, N. Y. 
New York. Boston. Paria. BLoomrneron, It. 


keeps 


(th 








SURE CURE 2 ( 
WRINKLES 


the Stocking 
Ne and Trimg. 


Never Slips 
or Tears. 


EVERY PAIR WARRANTED 
: George Frost Co., Makers, Boston, 
Look for the name on 


Reg Se 





, Sale a . Hair Cut. 


How a | your neck becomes 


“wooll ok, untidy long be- \ 
fore oy hair needs ousting. vith Y 


Coates Clippers ¢ 


at gro ige An wife can keep your 


Clip your boy’s 
Buy Coates  caew, Rus. 
ning” from your dea 
or send ie” ‘thustrated 
ctreular and prices. . 


COATES CLIPPER COMPANY, ¥ 


Worcester, Mass. 


od and neat all Wi 
“the time, Trim your beard. 
hair. " 











PARKER GUNS 


“ALWAYS: RELIABLE.’’ 


Best Gun in the World. 
Address PARKER BROS., 
Meriden, Conn 


30 Warren St., New York. 





CATALOGUES. ¥ RE, 











During the short time this magnificent 
property has been on the market over 
$650,000 have been invested in homes 
costing from $10,000 to $30,000, exclusively 
by residents of New York. A few lots ad- 
joining these fine residences are for sale 
for investment. Values have increased 50 
per cent. in two years. Let me send you 
the results of a few investments made in_ 
Brooklyn real estate on my recommenda- 
tion. For photographic illustrations and 
particulars address 


DEAN ALVORD, Owner, 
257 Broadway, New York City. 


We are entirely familiar with the pro 
erty known as Prospect Park South; a 
are also personally acquainted with the 
"The all that it ted 
e pro is atit is represen 
to be, and Mr. Alvord, who offers it for 
sale, is entitled to the fullest confidence | 
any who may have business relations wi 
him.—EbD1TOR INDEPENDENT. 
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@atches, Diamonds and 
fine Jewelry. 


BENEDICT BROTHERS, of Broadway and Cort- 
landt Street, have a fine and carefully selected 
stock of choice Diamonds and other Gems, Fine 
Gold Jewelry, Sterling Silver Goods, etc. Atten 

RIDE OUT INTO THE COUNTRY tion is called to our several grades of TIME 
and enjoy freedom from care and KEEPING WATCHES, all made especially for 


worry. Spalding Centre Driven our house and bearing our name. 
Chainless Bicycles make cycling 
all the more enjoyable because every EVEKY WATCH GUARANTEED! 


part is made with utmost care and 


sonia sang — is a superior, easy ‘The Ben edict’ 


Catalog of dealers or by mail from us. 
COLUMBIA SALES DEPT. PERFECT COLLAR. 
Hartford, Conn. AND CUFF BUTTON 

SG END VIEW SIDE VIEW 


In Gold, extra heavy Rolled Gold and 
Sterling Silver. 


“NOTE”! The GENUINE BENEDICT 
BUTTON: has the name “ BENEDICT” and 
date of. patent stamped upon it! 


A Set of Four Makes an Acceptable Present. 


BENEDICT: BROTHERS, JEWELERS, 
Broadway and Cortlandt St.,.N. Y. 
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a We do: do without these 


ge 0 at SONY © Fan» : 65 styles of harness and sell them 
Fam to theconsumer direct from our factory at 
wholesale prices. 


y- HAVE NO AGENTS 


You pay a profit to nobody except ourman- 
ufact “A profit, 


Same 
Pegg ‘actory of the size of ours you st the 
== best possible eelection. Our 4 
5 trated Cntahonve contains cuts of everything we make. Remember deltvory we 8 
) rant overyth ante ere for examination and guarantee safe deli 
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GOD’S ACRE 


ONUMENTS boa ee : pect ome charsoter. qhis moeus tot 
who beli: this . We 
are spec alse of over forty years’ standing. <n " 


Amo ur recentl ousompet. work is the at Frosh bid, Ns Historical 
ber 


Monumen' in n the Old pet ey rm ao Group to mark 
the site of the first Presbyterian Ch: mes we 


the foundation can be eet before the sepia mould te ‘lowers, "Gare: 
80 0’ e an rre- 
spondence solicited. Send for Illustrated Hand Books, 


LAMB 


New York.. 














The utility of the wheel is unlimited while the 


HEALTH anp PLEASURE 


attending the use of the bicycle can only be 
appreciated by those who have tried it. 


# BARNES BICYCLES 


‘*WHITE FLYERS” 


are not only very attractive wheels, but the 
best of everything is used in their construction 








Barnes 
Bicycle 
Catalog 


may be obtained 
from Barnes 
dealers or from « 
us, by mail, 


MONARCH | 
Sales 
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DIVIDENDS 
American Telephone & Telegraph Company, 


Boston, March 20, 1901. 
A Dividend of ONE AND A HALF DOLLARS per share 
will be paid on Monday, April 15, 1901, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on Saturday, March 30, 1901. 
The transfer books will be closed from April 1 to April 18, 
1901, both days included. 
WILLIAM R. DRIVER, Treasurer. 








NEW. YORK SECURITY & TRUST CO. 
= and 46 Wall a New York City. 


f Trustees of 
dividend OIE) 


Tranaten b Ww. pron Apr. § Secretary. 
FINANCIAL 


ww HsTHRN 
MORTGAGES 


and Western Land Bought for Cash. 
CHAS. E, GIBSON, 45 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


7- Sate Investments 


inMissouri Mortgages on Improved Farms 


I have invested $2,000,000 in pend oon twelve years with. 
out loss of or interest. ‘actory eastern refer. 
ences and rmation Address 


WM. R. COMPTON, Macon, Missouri. 

















HARVEY FISK 
AND SONS 


Bankers and Dealers in 


United States 


Government 


BONDS 


New York 


Boston 


7Oe® 


-+ 


‘| Capital - - = - 


THE MIDDLESEX 
Banking Company of 


Government and Municipal Bonds 


BOUGHT AND: SOLD, 
Also FIRST MORTGAGE Bonds of Gatablished 
Steam and Street Railways. 
Appraisements made or Quotations furnished 


Lists on 
tor the purchase, Sale or Exchange of above 
Securities. Application. 


N. W. HARRIS & CO., 
BANKERS. 31 Nassau St. (Beak of Commerce Bldg.), N. Y. 











BONDS and WARRANTS 


OF THE 
TERRITORY OF OKLAHOMA, 
ITS subdivisions and Municipali: 


Of issued fot current ex 


Lag Bae magn ag Ae oh 
penses. Indebtedness less than . or 
Question Faised ia the eleven Years of PS exe 


R. R. J. EDWARDS, P. 0. Box 2003, Oklahoma City, 0.1. 


UNITED STATES TRUST GOMPARY 
OF NEW YORK. 


45 and 47 Wall Street. 
$2,000,000 
Lg $1),152,346 





Surplus aad Profits - - 


This Company is a legal depository for moneys em paid 
into court, and is authorized to act as Guagdian, 
tee or Executor. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 


which may be made at any time and withdrawn after five 
days’ notice, and will be entitled to interest at such 
rates as may be agreed upon, 

Execu Administrators, or Trustees of Netates, 
Religious and Benevolent Institutions, and individuals 
will find this Company a convenient depository for 
money. 

JOHN A. STEWART, President. 
D. WILLIS JAMES, Vice-President. 
JAMES S. CLARK, Second Vice-Pres. 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
LOUIS G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 
TRUSTEES.' 
Wosan H. Macy, JB. 
u. D. SLOAN 
Guekar H. Souwas, 
GEORGE F. ViETOR, 
JaMES STILLMAN 





Wm. D. O. MILLS; ; 
ALEXANDER E. Org, .EWIs Cass LEDYARD, 
MARSHALL FIELD. 
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$750,000 
First Refunding Mortgage 5/, Sinking Fund Gold Bonds 


ISSUED BY THE 


ERIE ELECTRIC MOTOR COMPANY, 
Owning and Operating all the Street Railway Companies in the 
CITY OF ERIE, PENNSYLVANIA. 


DATED APRIL 1st, roor. DUE APRIL tst, to94r. 
Interest payable April and October rst, and both Principal and Interest payable in New York. 


NEW YORK SECURITY & TRUST CO., Trustee. 


The Street Railway system consists of about 90 miles of track, and serves ‘a city with a population of 52.783 (1900 


gay $145,196 01 

165,802 03 
oe nian, pas aban’ Mies alee 180,307 04 
“ “ 1901 (Estimated) 200,000 00 
Net Income, 1900 $72,660 10 
“ “ 1901 (Estimated) 85,000 00 


A SINKING FUND provides for the redemption of these bonds by an annual payment of 1% of bonds outstanding from 
April 1, 1906, to 1915 inclusive, and 144% from April 1, 1916, to 1941. 


THE FRANCHISES approved by our counsel are unusually broad and liberal, and are all perpétual except for six 
nites, which has a 999 year franchise. 


The financial statement of the company has been verified by Messrs. Haskins & Sells, certified Public Accountants, 


All the proceeditigs of the Company incident to the authorization and issue of said bonds and the Mortgage have been 
examined and approved by our counsel, [essfs. Hornblower, Byrne, Miller & Potter. 

Reports of our Engineers and Expert Accountants, together with opinion of counsel and copy of the mortgage, may 
be reviewed at our offices. 


WE OWN:AND OFFER THE ABOVE ISSUE SUBJECT TO PRIOR SALE, AND RECOMMEND 
THE BONDS AS A CHOICE INVESTMENT SECURITY. 


Descriptive Circular furnished 6n application. 


Thompson, Tenney & Crawford, 
BANKERS, 
35 Nassau Street, New York. 89 State Street, Boston. 


{pes MORTGAGES 5% yh a TBSER -CACES 


i 66 





on improved ‘farms RM River Valley or) North Dakota 


J i or # 
5 : al! 4n the world. Have devested ¢ 
vt ak Dhan ae ante Wie oe Sa ete 
pam: “Truth | yestor or , 
0 me lonoma,” free. gen ~_— Write for Pig culars to 


H, H, HAGAN, GuTuete, OKLABOMA sentative, WALTER B, BROWN, 8th Ave., New York 
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INSURANCE 
THE 





1901 


MASSACHUSETTS] } 


‘MUTUAL LIFE 
Insurance Company 
of SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M, PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


ASSETS, Jan. 1st, 1901 = $26,245,622.04 | 


LIABILITIES 23,920,986.53 
SURPLUS 2,324,635.51 
Massachusetts Laws protect the policy-holder. . 
NEW YORK OFFICE, Empire Building, 71 Broadway. 
GEO. J. WIGHT Manager. 





New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 

Post Office Square, - - Boston, [lass. 
ASSETS, Jan. 1,1901 . . $30,924,972.41 
LIABILITIES. . . .  27,881,474.14 

$3,043,498.27 


All forms of Life and Endowment ltctes issued. 


thereon the cash surrender and paid 
ce values to which the insured 1s entitled by the Massa- 


hlets, _— and values for any age sent on application to 


the Company's 
Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Prest. 


Benj. F. Stevens, Prest. 
S. F. Trull, Secretary. Wm. B. Turner, Asst. Sec’y. 


BUSINESS MEN 


NEED A POLICY OF 


LIFE INSURANCE 


—low cost, large indemnity —as 
best adapted to their practical wants 
such as is issued by the 
Provident Savings Life Assurance Society. 
E. W. SCOTT, President, 
346 BROADWAY, - = NEW YORK. 
FIRE INSURANCB 190 


NATIONAL, OF HARTFORD, 


CONNECTICUT, 


dig poe sel JANUARY ”*.! 
Capital Stock, all cash 
Insurance 








Total Assets, Jan. ist, 1901 $4,851,789 34 
JAMES NICHOLS, President. 
B. R. STILLMAN, Secretary, 





| 


. . OFFICE OF THE 


AATLAN TIC 


Mutual Insurance Company, 
New Te January rE 1901. 

pee the Charter of Com. . 

— Blowing staten Bob m Beoe} of ite affairs on ae 

hist De Lape nha 8 

1900, to 81 8ist December, 1900 

Premiums on Policies not marked off 1st Jan- 


piper marked off edit ist a Bg 1900, 
8ist December, 1900 


$3,407,886.18 
Behe. 


Wg zear Spht,cet.ae, -= % 3 
23,833.36 $309,862.25 : 


during 
Rent Peoaited 
during the year 





$416,202.81 


d 
er aiimindd 
bd 17 947.0 
T50;307.00 $1,367,640.08 








Returns of el 
miums and Ex- 
a8 se 6% Pes sake 13 

Company the following 
United States and State of New York Stock, 


and 01 . $5,537,024.00 


. | 98,000 80 1,747,873-59 

Premium Notes and Bills Receivable 1,186,783.60 
Cash in the handsof European 

losses under policies eabie b in storages 

tries rop-Bi8.81 

Amount,..... etse: seee \$10,514.740. 65 

———— 

Six cent. interest th tstanding certificates of, profits 

will be paid to “the h holders thereat or thelr i representatives, 


or 

ders thereof, or their legal 
y. the fifth of February n 

fet nnn Ps certificates 





er, (oa, 


the year ending 3ist 
ued on and after gg net ly | 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary, 
TRUSTEES. 
William E. 

Cornating Elde: 
Ewald Fleitmann, 
Floyd-Jones, 
orace Gray, 
Clement A. Griscom, 
Leander N. Lovell, 


seventh of Ma: 


next. 
By order of 


e Board. 


Gustav Amsinck 


Charles D. Leverich, 
‘francis M. Baco: 


® m. 
Vernon H. Brown, 
Waldron P. Brown. 
William B. Boulton, 
Geomne 20 
Joseph H 
George C. Clark, Clifford A. Hand, 
James G. De Forest, Anson W. 
James H.Dunham, John D. Hewlett, 


A. A. mane President. 

F. A. PARSONS, Vice-Pres’t. 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, 24 Vice-Pres’t. 

THEO. P. JOHNSON, 3d Vice-Pres’t- 
Seed 

BINDER to hold thirteeu copies of 

PENDENT can ve furnishe 
the rate of 85 cente each, postage included. 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
180 Folton Street, New Yorn. 








man, 





Wisltan ih Sturges. 





THE INDE 
she’ by us at 
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™ Fidelity and Casualty Co. 


OF NEW. YORE 
" Principal Office, Nos. 97-103 Cedar’ Street, N. Y, 


ONDS of SURETYSHIP . ‘THIS Company has been engaged in theseveral MINOR MISCELLA- 
NEOUS LINES of imsurance for TWENTY-FIVE YEARS, 

PERSONAL ACCIDENT , and-has built up gradually and prudently the LARGEST CASUALTY 
44 INSURANCE BUSINESS IN THE WORLD. Its annual income 
| ’ from premiums is over THREE AND A HALF MILLIONS of dol- 
| EMPLOYERS" LIABILITY lars. . Its’business is protected by-assets of over FOUR MILLIONS, 
STEAM BOILER including’ an unearned premium reserve of ONE MILLION EIGHT 
= HI NDRED THOUSAND dollars, and a special reserve against con- 

| PLATE GLASS tingent claims of THREE-QUARTERS OF A MILLION. It has paid 
— ———-- MORE THAN TWELVE AND ONE-HALF MILLIONS to its pol- 
: BURGLARY icy-holders FOR LOSSES. Its constant effort is to give to its clients 


ee 








not only INSURANCE indemnity, but prompt and effective INSPEC- 
TION and ADJUSTING SERVICES. 

wii. P. DIXON, _ W. G. Low, GEO. E. IDE, JOHN L. RIKER, 
ALFRED [i. HOYT, J. G. LLOUGH, ° » . SHELDON, 
AEE MO™ at Peeataguae, | DIRECTORS : | AERRSAPEE S, O88., BENE Nye 





ANTON A. RAVEN, GEO. F. SEWARD. 
GEO. F. SEWARD, President. Inquiries addressed to this office will receive 
ROBT. J. HILLAS, Treasurer-Secretary. vad prompi attention, 


AGENCIES IN ALL CONSIDERABLE TOWNS. 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK, President. 
January ist, 1901. 


ASSETS.....+ ..0sseccceees sesees +++-817,775,0382.80 
LIABILITIES............000000..- + 15,934,181.90 


SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard).. $1 ,840,850.90 


Cash Surrender values stated in every policy, and guaran- 
teed by the Massachusetts Non- Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, - 218 Broadway. 








J. M. ALLEN, President. 





WM. B. FRANKLIN, - + Vice-President 
F.B.ALLEN, - - - Second Vice-President Cc. W. ANDERSON, Gen. Agent. 
J.B. PIERCE, - - - + © -.5 Secretary 





c> eam oo tg eee IR TCAN © IRE 


) Insurance 
There Is No 7 Company, 


e i le PHILADELPHIA. 
==> SHAa Ee ——“Ninety-rnt 

Question LS APABW =D a Reeeaaas Mensemnente 

of the desirability of life in nce. The day Cash capital PPTTTTITITI TT TT TTTT TTT tt 





for re-insurance and all other claims 1,729, 708.58 
has passed for arguing the question. Those | Surplus over all Liabilitics..........c.---esesccocsrcocses MT, 00RA2 
men who do not carry life insurance are vir- TOTAL ASSETS, Jan. 1st, 1901...... $2,477 ,069.00 
tually flying in the face of Providence and THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 


ay ae the evceaions Life Ha 
. of N, Y., without delay, asking for their . Tae? VC T 
most desirable forms of life insurance. sort ie> Dr SAACTHOMPSONS EYEWATER 














tS We sell reliable goods for legs highey didn any other house in 
America and. offer. to-day,-a striking“ illustration of this claim. 


AN UNPRECEDENTED SALE OF 


Golf Cloths! 


THIRTY THOUSAND YARDS! 


Comprising 56 inch All Wool 18 ounce, Hard Twisted Homéspuns, woven through 
and through (same color on both sides), and 54 to 58 inch All Wool Plaid and Check 
Back Cloths, at the ony extraordinary and matchless price of 


oc yard 


The color assortment includes light and medium Gray, 
Cambridge, Oxford, Navy, Olives, Tans, Brown and Black. 


t= These same goods would cost you elsewhere 
from $1.25 to $1.75 yard. 


This is a splendid chance to secure the material for a Short Skirt of.Jacket Suit. 
If you haven't a Short Skirt you ought to have, particularly for Rainy Days, or for Golf- 
ing, Cycling, or Roughing it, for there isn’t a garment made that is more comfortable or ° 
that will give such satisfactory wear as the Skirts made from materials that require no 


linings. 
ORDERS BY MAIL WILL RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION. 


SIXTH AVENUE, 20th to 21st Street. NY. 
A Pastor 


announcing, from the pulpit, acommittee to look 


| | after the cleaning of the building, called it ‘The 








Pearline Committee.” That is the kind of | 
advertising that ‘has swelled the sales of — 
SA: Pearline. It’s from people who know 
=\ Pearline, and are using it, and who think 
and speak of it as the one thing néc- 
essary in any matter of cleanliness. 
Talk with some of sare people, if you 
have doubts about Pearline. : 


Cleanliness is next akin to Gadlinean oe 
W ANTED astra. etait introns ee Mon pala. Ta dy } y—’ Individual Communion 


° plying, give age and references » Outfits. fend for free 
: Ma SANITARY COMMUNION OUTFIT CO. 
DODD. MEAD & COMPANY, New York City, Sas ze ANIT. as a Ee e 











